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OW t O SIV e TRUST A YOUNGSTER to have the right idea about money . . . to see it only in 


terms of what it will buy. That’s why it is so completely right to give Midland 
Bank Gift Cheques. They’re gay and cheerful and unmistakably Christmas-sy; 


4 
the ver Vy thin g : yet they can so easily be translated into ‘the very thing’ his heart desires 


because any branch will cash on sight Gift Cheques up to the value of £10. 


—W | 1en vy Ou d on ? t k now For that reason alone, Midland Bank Gift Cheques are surely ‘the very thing’ 
for you to give this Christmas. Anyone—repeat, anyone—can buy them at 
Ww ha £ h e wants any branch of the Midland Bank and for any amount. They only cost 1/- plus 
the amount you want to give. If you’d like to know more about this unique 

Midland Bank service, ask or write for the colourful descriptive leaflet. 


Anyone can give—and cash— | 
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The Soviet Mind and World Realities 


The: second of ‘six “Reith: ‘Lectures by Cc EORGE F. KENNAN 


AST SUNDAY. I talked about internal aes 
in the Soviet Union*. Tonight it is the external 
,attitudes of the Soviet leaders that I would like to 
—4# speak about, and particularly the psychological back- 
ground of their reactions in foreign affairs. 
2 We are all familiar with the posture of irreconcilable 
3 hostility, ‘ostensibly only toward the Western Governments 
but in effect toward the Western peoples as well, which has 
; at all times animated the Soviet leaders. We have learned to 
- expect at their hands an unremitting ‘effort to undermine our, 
____ world position, to disrupt our relations with those who have 


ae _ formerly been our friends, to destroy our confidence in our- 
~~ selves and the confidence of others in us, to reduce us, in 
short, to a state of isolation, helplessness, ‘and impotence in 
Ges. Lathe affairs of the world. What is it that could bring men to 


take so intolerant and unpromising an attitude, one so out 

ores accord with the obvious needs of our time, one so sure 
to produce tensions and dangers, inconveniences for them- 
_ selves as well as for everybody else? I think one must clarify 

a < one’s « answer to this question before one can think usefully 
about the Western response. 

The rationale for this posture on the part of the Soviet 


& ‘eh re hy 


ae . 


* Printed in THe LisTENER of November 14. 


Government has, as we all know, been invariably expressed 
in ideological terms—in the characteristic jargon, that is, of 


Marxist-Leninist thought. There has been a common ten- 
dency here in the West in recent years to dismiss this 


ideological posture as mere window-dressing, to ignore its 
political content and implications, and to see behind it 
nothing more than a primitive lust for military conquest— 
usually envisaged as a determination to overrun Western 
Europe, in particular, by force of arms, as soon as military 
conditions might be favourable. 

I, personally, feel that this is a dangerously inaccurate 


view of what we are up against. I believe many others who 


have known Russian Communism at first hand would feel 
the same. The hostility has been there, certainly; and it has 
been a deadly hostility, aimed at a destruction of all that we 
most intimately cherish—a destruction no less sweeping and 
no less final than that which would be occasioned by an out- 
right war. But the threat has not been one of all-out military 
attack. It has been a combined political and military threat, 
but more political than military—a threat intimately associ- 
ated with the weaknesses of our Western civilisation itself— 
looking to these weaknesses, in fact, rather than to the 


Biratily < of the determination to ex, _every element of we 
unity, of confusion, of short-sightedness in our society, with a- improper, to pea an 
view to causing us to eliminate ourselves as rivals to Soviet of convenient falsehood 
_ power and influence everywhere. think we have to recogni 
me In connection with this design, armed farce has, to be sure, Mr. Khrushchev’s recent sta 
been cultivated on a major scale by the Soviet Government. It of this systematic abuse of the hu 
_ has been cultivated partly as a precaution, partly as a psycho- troublesome. Forty years int ‘ec 
logical weapon, partly because it was always envisaged that the wrought a-strange corruptior 
Soviet armed forces might some day be called upon to play a_ it incapable of distinguish 

subsidiary role in the final phases of the demise of western 4 vets segment of its expe 
_ capitalism. But it has never—at least not until very recently— 
Mine been looked to as the major instrument by wate our undoing 
"Saha was to be accomplished. 


; Dealing with the Soviet Threat — native ee oe as e See 

a ae el leaders, commanding so elaborate and costly a network of 

One of the most serious evils of this irrertniitarisatiee of intelligence-gathering agen could be anything else but 

thinking in the West on the nature of the Soviet threat has been excellently informed about ourselves and everything having Pee 

that it has confused people badly about the question of what could gg with us. I should like to suggest an answer to this question. 
be done to meet this threat. Assuming that the ideological founda- Jy everything that can be st ati tically expressed—expressed, that 
tion for Soviet policy was simply disingenuous, many people have jg, in siich a way as not to im any judgement on our motiva- 

tended to suppose either that the Soviet leaders were genuinely tion believe the Soviet G rment to be excellently informed _ 
suspicious of Western purposes, and that this was the real cause about us, I am sure that their information on the development 
of their hostility; or that they were simply evil men, who wanted of our economies, the state of our military preparations, our 
power for its own sake and believed that they could outpace us scientific progress, etc., is absolutely first rate. But when it comes 

in the military competition to a point where we could safely be to the analysis of our motives, to the things that make our life 
attacked and disposed of. Taking one or the other of these views, tick as ‘it does, I think this — whole great system of intelligence- 


people assumed that if only we could prove ourselves strong gathering breaks down seriously. It breaks down because over all - 


enough to discourage military aggression, or, correspondingly, if these forty years the Communist Party has made it impossible for — Re tee 

we could lay to rest the Soviet suspicions about our motives, the people who ‘collect the factual information to accompany that ¥ oe 

this whole situation could be suddenly cleared up, an entirely new —informatione with any really objective analysis of the nature of © 

. outlook could suddenly be induced in the Soviet mind, and the western society. Some of the fictions dearest and most basic to tC 

eae ea war would be terminated at a stroke. As the culmination of Russian Communism’s view of itself would be jeopardised at = 

Siete ie this happy process, people usually envisaged some sort of a every turn by that sort of analysis. The Soviet diplomatic repre- 

summit meeting, at which the last misunderstandings would be sentative or journalist abroad has no choice but to cast his analytic 

removed and agreements would be arrived at for a peaceful reports in the terms of the Marxist-Leninist ideology, whether es 
collaboration in the future. In this manner, as you see, an over- this is applicable or not in the given instance. In this way, the 


simplified and over-militarised view of the ‘cold war contrived to Soviet leaders find themselves committed to a badly distorted a r 
settle down comfortably, in many minds, beside a highly utopian image of the outside world, 1 i Se ta 


concept of the ways in which the alts war could be brought to =. 


— could be fiat men ey, suai 


an end. ye . 

These tendencies naturally receive a certain fillip in recent Incomprehensible Image AS Se Saker 
years from the death of Stalin. His successors appeared to be men _, Being thus committed, they are able to apprehend everything “Tigtee 
of greater moderation and goodwill and humanity; and in some about us but the main things, ‘They view us as one might view 

___ respects they really were—and are. Stalin, of course, also talked the inhabitants of another planet through a very powerful tele-_ 


peace in his day, as Mr. Khrushchev does now; but he accom- S©Pe- Everything is visible; one sees in the greatest detail the — 
_____ panied that talk with policies so harsh, so forbidding, so obviously St™4n8¢ beings of that other world going about their daily business; 
Pa imbued with a total enmity towards the Western world that even M€ can even discern the nature of their undertakings; but what 
; the most sanguine of us here in the West found it hard, in the °P€ does not see and cannot see is the motivation. that drives — ; 
end, to believe in the possibility of any amicable settlement. them on their various pursuits. This “Ss mpe Sonia a ai re 


—_ Stalin’s successors, and especially Mr, Khrushchev, have talked the entire image, clear ant nS 
an peace with a greater show of warmth and earnestness; and they comprehensible in its ctalitys ‘ : 
: even accompanied this talk, initially, with just enough in the _, Lhe fact is that the Sovie leaders are the first and 1 teading 


way of normalisation of the atmosphere of Soviet diplomacy to Victims of the abuse they have practised for so long. on the 


sy Neat erses Je toshopé that perk ‘thi “had really changed, freedom of the mind. I would not wish to maintain that they zs 
, eA de Cero aia ee i ae au ee EES believe everything they say; Jam sure they do not. But I would ate 
ry cha Tae 


Boss submit that their habitual carelessness about the tru tended 
The Post-Stalin Regime page ~ to obliterate in their minds the distinction between what th y 
We have now had our years in which to aay. the political do believe and what they merely | find it useful to say. It wouk 
. personality of this post-Stalin regime; and I fear that the time be easier for us if they vith believed things entirely 
has come when we can no longer comfort ourselves with any of them in utter cynicism. In either case, we would kn¢ 
these illusions. Recent events, in particular, have left us no stood. As it is, our problem is very difficult indeed 
choice but to have a searching look at some of the peculiarities never know, when we encounter their statements 
of the Russian Communist mind with which we find ourselves whether we have to do with th abstr a 
> confronted and to draw unsparingly the 2 etal of what which does indeed exist in 
we see. of contrived and deliberat 
From the time of their seizure of power, forty years ago, the are so committed. 
Russian Communists have always been characterised by their This, it seems to me, is 
extraordinary ability to cultivate falsehood as a deliberate weapon of Mr. Khrushchev and his 
of policy. They began by adopting an attitude of complete Western statesmanship are n 
_ cynicism about objective truth, denying its value if not its exist- mention only those that seem mi 
ence, declaring the lie to be no less useful and respectable than © ariuiat coeg 2 ‘first of all, 
_ the truth if only it served the purposes of the Party. Departing ; 
from this premise, they have see at falsehood 


neir own. Ther 
they on any one 
strious, that would 
we are confronted 
honest error, but. 
on. Even assuming 


_. selves, and to start all over again with a fresh slate tomorrow 
__ morning, I would still hazard the guess that twenty-four hours 
_ would not elapse before that fresh slate would be fouled with © 
new misunderstandings, precisely as a consequence of the 
congenital inability of our Soviet ‘friends to see themselves 
- and us and our mutual relationship with any proper degree of 
CORTE TALS Np ie ae See bate > 
No Intimacy of Understanding 
In the face of this situation, I wonder about the wisdom of _ 
__ engaging the persons of the senior Western statesmen directly in 
_ the process of negotiation with the Soviet Government. With 


> 


Cage people whose state of mind is what I have just described no 
ae: intimacy of understanding is really possible. There is only one 


_ + sort of thing that can usefully be said to them and that is: what | 
we would be prepared to do, or would mot be prepared to do, in 
| CR ieee specific contingencies. This sort of thing they understand; but 

‘to say it, you do not need the physical presence of a president or 
_-__ prime minister; and there are even reasons why it is better not 
to have it. I would not wish to say that there is never a time for 
summit meetings. There is a time for almost everything in the 
pr __. Strange world of diplomacy. But, surely, if the usefulness of these © 
_--—~—— senior figures is to be protected and the raising of false hopes | 
avoided, such meetings should occur, if at all, at the end of the 
_ negotiating process and for the purpose of formalising agreements 
| ____ already arrived at rather than at the beginning and as a means of 
~~ starting the wearisome process of accommodation. However one 
-—— strives to disclaim the intention, meetings at the summit will 


‘ 


global solutions—sweeping and spectacular solutions—to out- _ 
; standing problems. poetic 
_-~——-«*Tt is precisely this possibility of such solutions that is ruled out 
by what we know of the condition of mind of the Soviet leaders. 
_.-—~—s- The road to a safer and more hopeful state of world affairs is 
tee not to be traversed in any ‘ giant strides’. On the contrary, if the 
Bik ‘tension between Russia and the Western world is to be reduced, 
2 it must be broken down into its individual components—into a 
number of specific problems, that is; and each of these must be 
Mas, treated empirically and on its merits with a view to arriving at 
ar those compromises and accommodations that would be the least 
ee unsettling to world peace. For this, it is not the hectic encounters 
; of senior statesmen under the spotlight of publicity which we 
need; it is the patient, quiet, orderly use of the regular 
channels of private communication between governments, 
as they have grown up and proved their worth over the course 


AX 


of the centuries. ~ 
The Usefulness of Nato (Se 

This implies, it seems to me, that we must discard our recent 
am <p fear of bilateral communication and our attachment to the idea 
of negotiating with Russia only as a coalition, There has recently 
been a good deal of talk about strengthening the decision-taking 


4 process in Nato. Certainly we need the maximum real political 
Ro A5 intimacy within Nato. But we will be creating difficulties for 


ourselves if we over-formalise in any way the processes for dis-- 
’ cussion and agreement among us. Aside from the fact that we 
---—s do_hhave real differences within the Nato family in fields aside 

tam from Russian policy—deep unavoidable differences, not to be 
bridged by creation of any new machinery—I fear for the effect 
on our relation to Russia if we make the procedures of Nato 
any more elaborate and restricting than they are now. The delicate 
; _ explorations and discussions which must precede accommodation 

in complex ‘international questions cannot be conducted by a 


” 


_ government can provide. I wou! 
solution to any serious problem of 


never fail to suggest to the public mind the possibility of early , — 


ed decisions. For 
uthority and the day-to-day fle 


Pp 2 
which only the soverei; 
the prediction that 
‘Soviet-Western relations is 
going to be discovered in meetings where a group of Western 
representatives, bound by prior understandings among themselves _ 
and limited by each other’s inhibitions, confront the Soviet * ; 
negotiators over a large green table, while the representatives of 


the world press wait in the next room to be briefed at once on 


all that has been said. We have need to loosen up these rigidities 
of communication, to divest ourselves of the fear of all that is 
informal and~exploratory, and to restore the element of privacy 
to the composition of differences. _ ae 
- In this same connection, I find myself worried at the frequent 
sight of the United Nations being involved in the issues of our 
conflict with Soviet power, and particularly the U.N. Assembly. 
Some of the most important elements in the East-West conflict 
long pre-dated the foundation of the United Nations; they were 
part of the world into which it was born. It is not fair to the 
Organisation today to ask it to resolve the predicaments of the 
past as well as of the present. No international organisation can 
be stronger than the structure of relationships among the Great 
Powers that underlies it; and to look to such an organisation to — 
resolve deep-seated conflicts of interest among those Great Powers _ 
is to ignore its limitations and to jeopardise its usefulness in other 
fields. 

When I said that the Soviet leaders can be influenced 
by situations, I had in mind real situations, not parliamentary 
ones. The Soviet Government is not insensitive to deeper trends 
of world opinion, but it cannot easily be shamed into doing things 
or not doing them by the votes of international majorities. Soviet 
power, always addressing itself to peoples over the heads of their 
rulers, grew great on the defiance of the opinions of other govern- 
ments; and it-is not afraid today ‘of votes in its disfavour. Not 
only will international majorities not be effective in modifying 
Soviet behaviour but they may easily, as things now stand, be 
turned at any time against us in the West; and we, with our more 
legalistic tradition and our great moral commitment to the prin- 
ciple of international organisation, will find it harder to defy | 
them than do the Soviets. 


General Disarmament? 

Many people, again, would like to by-pass the political issues — 
entirely by agreements for general disarmament; and the effort 
to work something out along this line has recently preoccupied 
the attention of our governments and of the world public. I have © 


great sympathy for the motives of those who have worked so 


hard to bring this dream to fruition; but I cannot agree that the 
approach is a very promising one. It is true that armaments can 
and do constitute a source of tension in themselves. But they are 
not self-engendering. No one maintains them just for the love 
of it. They are conditioned at bottom by political differences and 
rivalries. To attempt to remove the armaments before removing 
these substantive conflicts of interest is to put the cart before the 


horse. At every turn we are confronted with the fact that there 


is no way of evading those specific political problems—for the 
main part territorial questions—questions of who is to rule whom, 
and where, and when—in which all this tension and trouble has 
its real origins. Only when these are alleviated will the prospects 
for disarmament become real; and only then will all this pains- 
taking preparatory work yield its dividends. 

Let me return to the systematic Soviet distortion of the realities 
of our world and of the purposes to which we are dedicated. 
I think we cannot just ignore this sort of thing. It is a serious 
error to dismiss Soviet falsehoods as ‘just propaganda’ and to 
profess to find them too absurd and unimportant to answer. I am 
always startled at this phrase: ‘just propaganda’. Why ‘just 7? 
What is the matter with propaganda? Is it not a serious and 
important force in world affairs? Let us not forget that these 
fantastic allegations are partially believed by those who say them, 
and they will be at least partially believed by many of those who 
listen, A wise Western policy will insist that no single falsehood 
or distortion from the Soviet side should ever go unanswered. 
This will be tiresome, We do not like repetition. But we cannot 
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: At: leaders in the space of a few day 


1 to dispense with it. Truth de 
its merits. It, too, has to be ass 
_ asserted that there is nothing that 


The Medi 


E at Farnborough have been aware for a number of 

years of the possibility of putting a man out into 

space. A great many medical problems have had to 

be faced and solved already for very high-altitude 

night. The additional experiences which face the man in space 

can be foreseen but must be checked by animal experiments 

before man goes there. We can dismiss the problem of the effects 

of the force imposed on a man during a rocket take-off. Human 

experiments in Germany during the second world war, in the 

United States, and in this country have shown that the forces 

required to accelerate a rocket vehicle up to the speed a satellite 

must travel, and, indeed, an escape speed to leave this planet, are 

well within the limits of human tolerance, en 
_ While this force was being applied for a period of several 

minutes experiments have shown that the man could cope with 
manipulation of simple controls; and with additional radio 

direction from the ground, putting a man into space does not 
present a human problem. The man would be physically handi- 


capped to some extent but not in a serious manner. 

For life outside the earth’s atmosphere the man would be sealed 
up in his capsule, which would have to be pressurised. The air. 
of oxygen which he breathes inside his cabin would have to be 
continually replenished, and the duration of his flight would be 
limited by the reserve of oxygen which he could carry in his 
vehicle. The waste gases in his breath would have to be extracted 
from the air chemically so that they did not accumulate with 

time. Similar problems have been solved in submarines. For in- 

Stance, people have stayed sealed up under water in war-time 

miniature submarines for periods of up to two weeks. 


= 


Problem of Air Purification . 


For much longer periods in a very confined space, 


however, 
the air 


purification would be a more difficult process because the 


body gives off poisonous gases and volatile chemical compounds 


in the bowels which could accumulate and reach toxic concentra- 


_ tion if the flight lasted more than a few weeks. In fact, an 
_-——sexpillosive air mixture would result after a prolonged period. For 
a _____the very long flights, then, the air-purification equipment would — 
Sop ‘ = 
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that do not entirely fit 


of Soviet behaviour sinc 


cal Aspects of. Ma ; 


_ By Wing-Commander F. LATHAM | 


is down. With training, h 


_ with the situation. After 


sponsible, deliberate aggra 
people in Moscow strikes m 


See no reason to suppose 
main object of this extraor 
been to drive a wedge, if possil 
States, on the one hand, ad 
munity, on the other. Possibly 

satellites has caused a mo 
domestic-political compli 

with it, , 


3S: bétween Turkey if 
e remainder of the 


tion over the launct 


remlin has recently s 
more inclined to play clos the edge of serious 
complications than at any | r 
only heightens the urgency 
positions in our differenc 


ur posture should contain nothing 


and should omit nothing which — ee ey, 


bears any hopeful and constructive implications for the future. emir A 
; Be —Home Service ieee Be 

ip : = 2, $ - - #3 ~ : 
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problem. An interesting and also 
practical answer to this has been given by the proposed use of __ 
biological filtration of the ° air before it is re-circulated for fe ne 
the man to breathe. In this way, plants and cultures of -@igae>>. 5 
could live on the man’s waste products, and they would re- - 
synthesise his oxygen for him. He would, in fact, live in a self- 


» 


: ‘3 
be complex, but it is not a 


sustaining world of his own, ree Pgh 
i ; ' a rat = +o 
Zero Gravity and Its — SR ie Migs ye 
5; L S-eT : 

But let us go back to xperiences of the man once his ee 


vehicle stopped acceleratit 


d began to orbit the earth, Under 
these conditions there is n 


at all. Everything is still and 
ero gravity or weightlessness have == 
et flights, and they are no new © 
ed. We experienced weightless- = 


experiences as far as man i con 
ness for short periods du i 
some cine-pictures several ye 
these conditions. § 4 
In special aircraft man 
weightless for periods up to 
‘own experiences that it is e3 
ing—alarming because it 
your limbs do not seem te 
become disorientated. You 


it is possible for m: 
7 seconds. I can say 

ing, although somewhat | 
the organs of balance. At | 
where you want them 
jot know which is u 
, you can use your e 
nd you can co 


objects and orientate yours 


aircraft without any visual 
roundings. They can be train 
despite confusing information 

their ears. But a man expec sed | 


the regulation of body tem 
producing heat. That is w! 
lost from our bodies mo 
% Fens ie i 3 ’ 
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next to our bodies is warmed. It becomes less dense, therefore, 
and rises, carrying the heat away. If everything is weightless, this 
natural cooling effect and air circulation does not occur. If the air 
circulation round a motor-car engine fails, the engine overheats 
and breaks down. The same thing would happen to the man. 
Also, without these convection currents, the air he breathes out 
would tend to accumulate round his face and head, so that he 
would tend to suffocate in his 
own breath, particularly dur- 
ing sleep. We can solve this 
problem by ensuring forced 
ventilation of the cabin, and 
by producing special clothing 
through which air can be 
blown to evaporate perspira- 
tion and cool the body. This 
temperature control would be 
just as important in the case 
of prolonged animal experi- 
ments, and temperature 
gauges attached to the ex- 
perimental animal’s skin 
could radio information back 
to the earth to show how the 
animal was coping with this 
situation. 

The vehicle itself has to be 
carefully insulated against 
heat losses or gains, so that 
its temperature can be regu- 
lated within a narrow range 
compatible with" life. The 
side of the vehicle facing the 
sun would be intensely hot 
because the sun’s rays would 
not have -been filtered by 
passage through the earth’s 
atmosphere. At »the same 
time, the opposite side would 
be intensely cold. It is im- 
portant to consider air puri- 
fication: in the absence of 
gravity, dust would not 
settle, small objects would 
float round, bits of fluff, wire, flecks of paint, in fact everything 
loose, including food or’ water. The mechanical process of swallow- 
ing food would be possible, but fluids would not pour. The man 
would have to take his fluids by sucking them through a tube, and 
they would also tend to trickle along the back of the throat and 


} 


A photograph taken during American tests on animals in rocket flight: two 
mice in a two-section drum under conditions of zero gravity shortly after 
the separation of the rocket-nose from the rest of the rocket. The mouse 
in the rear part of the drum is able to grasp the sides of its platform and 


so maintain its equilibrium, while the mouse in the front compartment 


is seen floating in mid-air, as also is the ball that is in the drum with it 


te Ge GPA ee 


At an American research station: a man in a ‘pressure suit’ testing his 
mobility in a ‘ cockpit’ during research into conditions likely to be encountered 
in space travel 
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may find their way unwanted up into parts of the nose. There 
would also be a serious risk of breathing a foreign body into the 
lungs, and the eyes would also be vulnerable. Protective headgear, 
or face masks, are most uncomfortable if worn for days or weeks 
on end. 

We take so much for granted that we may have overlooked the 
fact that so many bodily functions depend in some way on gravity. 
Fluid secretions from the eyes 
and sinuses drain largely by 
gravity into the nose. If this 
drainage fails, there is a seri- 
ous risk of infection, because 
the man is taking his own 
germs into space with him. 
As a doctor I would attach a 
great deal of importance to 
this aspect of the health of the 
man in space. Again, with so 
little effort required for 
movement, wastage of mus- 
cles would take place rapidly. 
You have only to lie on your 
back in hospital for a fort- 
night to realise how quickly 
you become weak. The same 
effect would apply to the 
heart and blood circulation. 
One could imagine the man 
trying to stand up at the end 
of a space journey when he 
came under the influence of 
gravity again. His blood cir- 
culation would fail and. he 
would be liable to faint with 
the slightest exertion. This 
could be more of a problem 
with animals because, after 
all, they cannot be trained 
to do physical exercises dur- 
ing a space journey, and they 
would need to be in a pretty 
fit condition at the end of 
the journey to withstand the 
recovery process. If the 
capsule is going to come back into the earth’s atmosphere, it 
will be travelling very fast indeed. It has to be slowed down 
so that it does not burn up like a meteor as it strikes the earth’s 
surface. This capsule would have to be decelerated, and this slow- 
ing up of the capsule is far worse than slamming the brakes on 
inside a car. 

A final problem which constitutes one of the major reasons for 
sending animals out into space before man ventures there is con- 
cerned with the effects of cosmic radiations outside the earth’s 
atmosphere. The total effects of this radiation on animal or human 
tissues are still not evaluated, and there is no method of producing 
these radiations artificially on the ground. The walls of the man’s 
space ship would not stop this radiation. It can penetrate thick 
metal like X-rays. 

Normally, these rays barely reach the earth because they are 
filtered out by the earth’s atmosphere. Rocket experiments which 
have been carried out so far confirm that for short-term exposure 
—that is, days—it would not be dangerous. But it might well be 
that for periods exceeding a month the effects of this radiation 
would be a limiting factor. If this is true, a prolonged animal 
experiment could confirm this, provided the animal is recovered 
for examination afterwards. It would mean that the endurance of 
a man travelling in space could be so limited that he could 
safely undertake only one trip in his lifetime—that is 
if he wanted to avoid permanent genetic changes to his 
future children. 

Although I have discussed only a few of the medical problems 
involved, it is possible to say with some conviction that there is 
no single biological factor which appears to present an over- 
whelming obstacle to manned space flight. 

: —London Calling Asia 


OW that the storm of “speculation against sterling 
oct. ‘which blew up in the summer has passed, I think the 
| 225 ae time has come to ask ourselves what the position of 
ae sterling can and should be in the next decade or so. 
aS The generally-accepted diagnosis — of this summer’s crisis is 
familiar enough. Britain had a healthy surplus of overseas earnings 

“ever ~overseas expenditure—so the argument runs—but the 
iS A superior attractions of the German mark led to withdrawals of 
ay money from London. And since Britain owes so many_debts to 
afi: foreigners, the withdrawals were sufficient to cause alarming 
fee drains on the reserves, which in turn Beerarees the speculative 
~~: movement out of sterling. ay 


Speculative Crises | 
-To a considerable extent, this is a Pcaeetabic diagnosis. But it 
is not fully adequate. Although wé have been earning abroad 
aes about £200,000,000 a year. more than we have been spending, 
tee this amount is insufficient for financing all our long-term invest- 
ment overseas as well as repaying each year a reasonable propor- 
tion of the debt we owe. Our overseas commitments, as they stand 
at the moment, demand an annual current account surplus of 
= et approaching £400,000,000 a year. If we do not achieve such an 
cae! "average, year in year out, and so long as we continue our present 
policies, we are in grave danger of continual repetition of specula- 


i tse - tive crises. And, so long as the sterling balances held by overseas - 


a countries are four or five times as large as the gold reserve, so 
Be that we are operating a banking business with totally inadequate 
Epes liquid reserves, these crises must at least be embarrassing and at 
, worst could be catastrophic. 

nf What I should like to ask here is, Seether it is sensible for 
us to try to maintain our present external financial commitments. 
This involves two closely related questions. In the first place, 
should we be trying to lend as much money abroad as we are 
doing? And, secondly, should we try to maintain our commit- 
OG « ments to repay the sterling balances at very short notice? These 
a immense sums of money are repayable to our creditors more or 
Rae less on demand largely because of our desire to maintain the 


It is extremely easy to exaggerate the importance of the 
financial services provided by the City. No official estimates are 
available—perhaps none could be made. But I imagine it is 
unlikely that the net earnings arising from the international 
hy _ banking services provided by London amount to more than 


oe a £20,000,000 or at most £30,000,000 a year: and in these guesses 
oy eee | include various earnings which accrue indirectly. For example, 
~~ foreigners who are financing a commercial transaction through 
— London will as a Foseauence also do their insurance here. 

oe London’s International Banking Business 


tes _ This international banking business of London is of two main 

pe X! kinds. A few years ago the distinction between them was much 

more important than it is now, but it is still useful. On the one 

_ hand, we are the most important international bankers for the 

: sterling area countries and this business probably earns much 

the greater part of the £20,000,000 or £30,000,000 I have just 

Me mentioned. On the other hand, we do a ‘Significant amount of 
----_——s banking for other countries. 

. For the most part, the international banking business done 

by London for countries outside the sterling area, while consider- 


ment that sterling still finances nearly half the world’s trade does 
mot imply as much as one might think. All it means is that most — 
of the sterling area’s trade is financed - in sterling, and that the 
_ sterling area is so large that it alone is involved in very nearly 
half the total amount of trade taking place i in the world. In wee 
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judging by the relative impc 


. And for nearly three year: 


, commodity dealers were st 


national banking for non-st 


international banking business centred on the City of London. . 


able, is not overwhelmingly important. The much-quoted state- 
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reserves, China, Japan, an 
outside the sterling area 
sterling in financing their 

All the same, there is 
an. international currency fe 


ct in which are rol 
ntries tela ek ae betel 


side the sterling area who 0 
to convert it into dollars. 0 


change rate which has ne 
less favourable than the offic 


them. It is not at all obvi 
given these rights of converti 
were still severely restricted ¢ 
two main reasons were a» 
an international currency an 


to restore sie use at pei as 
desire to avoid the losses British ee s 
g through their inability to take ei = 2 ae te 
ty shunting’ deals, But, frankly,I 
do not think these losses very great. And undoubtedly the ty ae 
official support of transferal terling does lead to heavy sttain <>) She 
on our reserves when foreigners use their rights to convert into 
dollars. I believe it would be right to abandon all official ee 
of the transferable rate, and accept the consequence of a large 
discount on transferable st compared with the official rate 
on the occasions when spe on against sterling is strong. If it 
should then prove impossi' | operate the transferable sterling 
system, the right policy wo b to accept that large- scale inter- 
countries involves risks which are 
out of proportion to its ts, and we should dismantle the 
transferable sterling syste ter all, we could all settle perfectly — 
well in dollars, through E.P.U or ROY bilateral exreie iets an 


part in the so-called ‘ com 


Back - to Pre.War Position -% . 

London’s banking business for the sterling area is fee more> 
important than the business done for 1 non-sterling Seieres which 
_I have been considering so far. In 


nN; then the most important — 
characteristic distinguishing th sterling area from the rest of the os ee 
up of countries which had ‘cles6. 2 SS 
trading ties with Britain anc which careied out most tof its : 

international financial bus : : 


was much f more than this c oy 
between Britain and the c n 
it was a fairly tightly knit « ub," hose mene gave on 
substantial benefits they did not 
discriminatory controls ove 
of this ‘ club’ system still ; 
the sterling area is now on¢ 
relationship between Britain a1 
this is now the nature of the sterling area phd p 
discussed at length Britain’s t nking aebeas aa 
sterling countries. Basically 

to arise within the sterl 


relationships with non-ster 
_ that the problems may be. 
the sterling area, simply 
money than we have e 
deposits of the sterling 
are nearly four times a 


4 sterling | 


: proportion of - 


ther 
1 of their deposits—_ 
ee an coun- | 


lay the 
countries a d up to 
ywn reserves, India’s r 
decision to draw her sterling, ba'ances down still further shows 


_ way things are moving. If the Indian Government makes full use 


of the powers it now has, it will be holding less than half its 


. as. we haben not ae Fad such’ 
et eet rights. from the International } 
_ dollar securities which are held by private 
- But there can be little doubt that our total assets are not sufficient 
to be comfortable, when there are so ae debts we might have 
3 to sce ak t short notice. ; 


— Running Down’ Sterling Balances ae 
_.__—_—-- There are two main reasons why sterling area countries way 


chose to run down their sterling balances. They might want to 
run a balance of _payments deficit: for a time, to spend more 
____ abroad than they are receiving from abroad. Alternatively, they 
cae. might want to hold a bigger proportion of their reserves in some 
3 form. other than sterling (for example : in dollars) and a smaller 


_——séproportion in sterling. — 
_ ~~~ Taking the sterling area as a hole neither of these. ‘things 
PS happened very much during the last few years. Not since 
the collapse of the Korean war boom in 1951-52 have the 
a: = overseas” sterling countries, taken as a whole, been in serious 
panes balance of payments deficit. One reason has been that, until the 
_-__ last year or so, the colonies and the Middle Eastern oil- producing 
te =. «© States have -been piling up sterling balances. The other major 
reason is that when in recent years some independent sterling 
~~~ area countries have been in serious balance of payments deficit, 
_-———s others have had enough of a surplus to offset any serious effects. 
__--—s«*For example, inthe last year we have been lucky because Aus- 
— ‘tralia was piling up sterling balances as a result of high earnings 
Ss a from her wool crop, at a time when India was. drawing heavily on 


—- > - her balances in order to help finance the Second Five-Year Plan. 
ae Unfortunately, we cannot hope that things will always work 
-——s out: so well. Now that they are attaining political independence, 
the colonies are likely to follow the Indian example and speed up 
. their expenditure on development; rightly or wrongly, the British ~ 
administrations in these countries have been much more cautious 
about development expenditures than independent governments 
are likely to be. Moreover, I do not think we can rely on the 
Persian Gulf oil states continuing to pile up such large sterling 
ae balances; no figures are available to show how much they have 
Bis, accumulated but I should be surprised if “they have been adding 
, much less than £50,000,000 a year to their sterling balances. 

Finally, we cannot be sure that we shall be as lucky in the future 
- as in the recent past, with regard to the balance of payments 
: _ experience of the other sterling area countries. Some year—per- 
- _ haps next year—it may well happen that all the major sterling 
“is area countries will run into balance of Eopeents deficit simul- 
tanéously. a4 


is A Potential Teen J 
an _ But this is by no means the ends: of the matter, The danger 
~ which is always potentially present, although it has not yet been 
om f _ realised, is that some of the sterling area countries might start 
Peete 2s) to speculate against sterling. If our reserves were suffering heavy 
~~ strain, so that sterling devaluation seemed a real-danger, it might. 
_---—s well be sensible for an individual sterling area country to forestall 
“the loss of value of its ‘Teserves,. by swinclinig some of them into 
gold or dollars. : 

It is not generally realised that Britain now possesses no easily 
enforceable sanction to prevent such’ a movement. Since the 
relationship between Britain and the other members is a banker- 
customer relationship, the other sterling area countries are in the 
position of any banking customer—they can withdraw their 

deposits if they see fit. Political loyalty, and a desire not to bring 
yt ‘the sterling bank crashing, might temper the immediate self- 

interests of countries which might want to shift some of their 

: ' - reserves from London—but we must not be too sure of such relief. 
~~ And it is worth remembering that it is perfectly consistent with 
+ $i _gredling ahem anes for the outer members to hold large gold 


reserves in sterling and more than half in gold. These private — 
reserves of the other sterling area countries really are private; 
they are no more available to the British bank than a private 


individual’s gold holdings in the nineteenth century were available 
to save his banker from difficulties. They might be used to help 
Britain (as a part of Australia’s private gold reserves was used 


during the Suez crisis) but we cannot rely on it. What we must 


be prepared for is that these private reserves may rise in im- 
portance—and if so, we shall be able to do very little to prevent it. 

The only real sanction that Britain now has, to prevent sterling 
area countries from switching some of their reserves out of sterling, 
is to threaten to block the reserves of any country which is switch- 
ing too violently. In a crisis in which sterling area speculation 


against sterling became really heavy, this policy might be unavoid- 


able, but it is hardly a prospect to face lightly. Such a threat 


; 


during a speculative run against-sterling might only aggravate. 


the pressure and hence the weakness of sterling. 


What, then, is the policy we should follow to deal with these 
risks that are inherent in the situation? It is possible to imagine 


_ that we can carry on as we are doing, without any big changes in 


policy, with the intention of slowly and steadily paying off part of 
the sterling balances and building up the gold and dollar reserves. 


_ This would, I think, be sensible if the world were a much kinder 


place than it is, and if men showed more foresight than they do. 
This policy would be excellent if we could be sure that there 
would be no major political crises, if we could be sure that we 
should be able to maintain the present sterling-dollar exchange 


rate indefinitely into the future, and if we really were to average 


an annual balance of payments surplus of £350,000,000 or 
£400,000,000, year in year out. 


‘If a Labour Government Comes In’ 

The fact is that it is unlikely that things will work out so well. 
For example, if a Labour Government comes in, committed to a 
policy of controls, at a time when the overseas payments situation 
is rather weak, it is quite likely that heavy speculation against 
sterling would develop. Can we be sure that the sterling area 
might not catch the disease? Again, it is nonsense to pretend that 
we can be sure of maintaining the $2.80 exchange rate indefinitely 
into the future. Our inflation is likely to go on faster than 
other people’s; and our rate of industrial innovation may turn 


out to be so slow that we are not introducing new products fast 


enough to stay competitive at the present exchange rate. What is 
more, I see little chance of our really averaging a £400,000,000 
surplus; too many people are inclined to be complacent if we are 
earning half that. So it seems to me that.we have to accept that 
if we continue with the present sort of policy we risk running into 
a crisis on a magnificent scale. 

- Another policy, which might be attractive if it were a starter, 


would be to re-establish the sterling area as a discriminatory club. 


To the extent that the area is a banker-customer relationship, 
there is the perpetual risk of disintegration I have described 
earlier. But if the advantages of membership of a sterling area 
club were sufficiently great, the overseas sterling area countries 
might willingly agree to continue to keep their deposits in London, 
for the sake of the benefits.of club membership. This element of 
cohesion in the sterling area was one which was abandoned in 
1952 when we chose to follow the policy of re-establishing con- 
vertibility and a world of multilateral trade; this decision inevit- 
ably meant that the advantages of membership of the sterling area 
discriminatory club would for the most part disappear. And, as I 
said earlier, that in fact has happened. 

I doubt whether it would be possible to set the clock back and 
re-establish the sterling area club in anything like its old form— 
the only possibility being if a serious dollar problem re-emerges 
and the European Free Trade negotiations break down completely. 
Such circumstances are conceivable, but, unless they appear, the 
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contribution that Europe has made to the ¢ 
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Europe Today 


E have been publishing “recently talks given in a 
series of programmes “called ‘The 
Complex ’ broadcast in the General Overseas Service 
of the B.B.C. In one talk Don Salvador de 
Madariaga spoke of the unity and divéfsity of Europe; in another 
Sir Llewellyn Woodward discussed the reasons for Europe, and 
in this number is printed a talk by Bertrand Russell on the 


Western contribution to civilisation. The world has changed - 


immensely, above all in the distribution of political power, in 


the last two hundred years. In the nineteenth century the Great 
_Powers of Europe were still struggling with each other for colonial 


territories and spheres of influence in the rest of the world. There 
was a ‘scramble for Africa’ and a Nine-Power treaty concerned 
with China. Indeed as late as 1935 Italy’s adventure in Abyssinia 
was a manifestation of Mussolini’s inferiority complex because 
Italy had been left behind in the race for colonial expansion by 
European nations. For many years the United States of America 
and Japan were isolationist: indeed the isolated foreign policy 
commended by Thomas Jefferson was largely possible because 
of the power of the British Navy: so much is admitted by 
American historians. Though Europe contributed in science and 
technology to the slow progress of the so-called backward nations 
imperialist behaviour built stockpiles of national resentment which 
were lit into fury in our own lifetimes. 

Now all this has changed. The United States, a melting pot 


of nationalities, and Russia, half an eastern Power, have become . | 


the strongest powers in the modern world. China with its teeming 
population and vast potential resources may be destined to become 
a leading civilisation as it once was centuries ago. Japan, in spite 
of the setback she imposed upon herself. _by grandiose military 
ambition, may become a Great Power; so may Brazil or Argentina, 
or perhaps Egypt or Israel, if they do not destroy each other. 


_ Europe, on the other hand, after centuries of supremacy in modern — 
Civilisation is still groping doubtfully towards closer unity. But 
Germany is divided, France is confused, Britain still has not 
_ strategy for ‘ aggressive war’ hai 


solved her post-war economic problems, Cynics can claim that 


whereas in the nineteenth century the bigger European nations ~ 


were contending for spheres of influence in Africa and Asia, today 
we have become spheres of interest foe the United States and 
Russia. j 

But as Lord Russell points out in hig € 


ilk, there is one notable 
ivilisation of the world. 
We tend probably to overestimate the influence of our literature, 
philosophy, and religion. For, after all, the eastern nations have 
always had their own. Where our contribution has been marked 
throughout the world (wherever it may have originated) is in the 
realm of science and mathematics: 
all Europeans. Most of the scientific discoveries of the twentieth 
century were still made in Europe. Even the scientists of the 
United States of America and of Russia have usually been 


‘ western European in origin. Nor have we lost our lead in applied 
oa tet we: ‘Science, for example in engineering. On that account Europeans 
are respected, valued, and consulted everywhere. For lack of 


- scientific knowledge it has been said the superb Greek civilisation 


mr collapsed; by its aid, unless men go mad, ie might survive. 
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Did You Hear That? 


THE RESTORED PALM HOUSE AT KEW 
RECONSTRUCTION work is nearly finished on the Palm House in law and order. 
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Ports sent their bailiffs to take complete charge and to maintain 


Kew Gardens, which contains one of the finest collections of “They entered the town on horseback with their four sergeants. 
tropical plants in the world. The building is over a hundred years One of the first things they did was to issue a proclamation of 
old, and the task of restoring it and of rehabilitating the delicate bye-laws at four points in the town—at the Market Cross, the 


plants has been a tricky 
business. ANGUS MCDERMID, 
a B.B.C. reporter, spoke 
about it in‘ The Eye-witness’. 
‘The Palm House’, he 
said, ‘rises from the park 
like a miniature Crystal 
Palace, and it has the same 
quality of Victorian fantasy. 
Time and the war had taken 
their toll of it and, where 
bombs had not shaken, a 
century of carefully induced 
humidity had corroded and 
sapped the strength of the fF 
wrought-iron framework. It §& 
was closed to the public in 
1952 because it was danger- 
ous, but next year it will be 
opened again, sound and 
clean in cream enamel. 
‘The decision to revive 
rather than to tear down and 


rebuild was a brave one, for Two methods of photography: 


Havens Mouth, the bridge 
and at the crane on the quay. 
The bye-laws give us an idea 
of the way the Fair was run. 
They made it unlawful to 
carry arms, a necessary pre- 
caution against brawls in a 
seaport - town; and _ they 
ordered all crews to be on 
board their vessels from sun- 
down to sunrise. Then they 
laid down that no ship should 
load or unload its catch with- 
in seven miles of Yarmouth 
except in the harbour; and so 
by this neat device they kept 
the monopoly of selling with- 
in the town. The cost of liv- 
ing was held in check by a 
fixed price of twopence fora 
gallon of best ale. 

‘ The system seems to have 
worked reasonably well until 


above, a photograph of Sir John Barbirolli King John granted a Charter 


the construction was un- taken by flashlight, and, below, wrestling in Manchester, a photograph taken to the men. of Yarmouth. By 
doubtedly ingenious but a by ‘available light’. R. W. Unwin, a photographic lecturer, and Bert Hardy, that stroke of the royal quill 


long way removed from 


a photographer, discussed the advantages and disadvantages. of these two he 
methods in a talk in Network Three under the chairmanship of Alex 


started quarrels which 


modern practice. Some of  Surgenor, editor of Popular Photography. The photograph of the wrestler was WETE to last for hundreds of 


the parts were, to the: engin- 
eers, rather like Stonehenge 
to an archaeologist. One official told 
me: ‘We had to learn as we went 
along ”. First, scaffolding enclosed the 
curving roof. The small pieces of 
greenish glass were replaced with 
larger and clearer panes. Welders bound 
the sagging rivets. Then there was 
a two-year marathon of acid-washing, 
coating with red lead, and enamelling. 
Some of the plants remained in the 
house during the work, Others were 
taken out and stored. Only a few died. 
‘The collection is truly a wonder- 
ful one:. the hybrid Brownea Craw- 
fordii from South America, with its 
flaming orange-red flowers, unique in 
these climes; the looking-glass tree, 
nutmeg trees, banana plants, a pro- 
fusion of fronds and toothed spiny, 
leathery leaves and, in season, an ex- 
citing combination of tropical scents 
and colours only a short ride from the 
heart of London ’, 


YARMOUTH HERRING FAIR 

Speaking of the herring fair at Yar- 
mouth which was controlled in the 
eleventh century by the Cinque Ports 
A. W. EccLESTONE said in a Midland 


taken by Mr. Hardy 


years. For a rent of £55 a 

year John made Yarmouth a 
free burgh with its own bailiffs, courts, 
and the usual privileges of the time. 
The trouble was that at the same time 
he confirmed the rights of the Cinque 
Ports over the Yarmouth herring fair. 
That put the people of Yarmouth in 
a ridiculous situation: outsiders con- 
trolling the town for forty days and 
Yarmouth’s own bailiffs in charge for 
the rest of the year. No wonder there 
were always rows and squabbles going 
on, and sometimes it was open war- 
fare—that happened in 1281 when the 
King fined Yarmouth £1,000 because 
their fleet had raided the Cinque Ports 
and burnt and pillaged at Shoreham 
and Portsmouth. A little later the 
Ports got their chance of revenge 
when Edward I mobilised his fleet 
made up of Yarmouth and Ports ships 
side by side and landed in Flanders. 
While he was ashore the Portsmen set 
about the Yarmouth fleet—they burnt 
twenty-five ships, damaged  thirty- 
seven, and killed 170 men. 

* But this herring fair was so neces- 
sary to the nation that each successive 
king tried to keep peace between the 
parties. In 1357 the Statute of Her- 


_ Home Service talk: ‘This herring fair lasted forty days from rings was enacted. This made it compulsory for every ship to be 


Michaelmas to Martinmas and during those six weeks fishermen moored inside the haven before any fish could be sold. It insisted 
and merchants came from all the European countries on the North on free buying and selling of all fish and other goods, fixed maxi- 
Sea as well as men from Lombardy and the chief ports and mum prices, and, for the first time, defined a last as 10,000 


towns of Britain. To this strange mixture of people the Cinque _ herrings. 
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the King to release them. 

*So it went on until at last Queen Elizabeth I settled it. She 
made an award that in future the control of the courts, prison, 
and the fair should be held jointly by the bailiffs of Yarmouth 
and the Cinque Ports. It seems to have taken a long time and the 
intuition of a woman to arrive at such an obvious solution’. 


BELLOC’S WINDMILL © 

JouN Burns described in a talk in the Home Service a visit he 
paid to the parish of Shipley, near Horsham in Sussex, to see the 
fine windmill where Hilaire Belloc lived until his death four years 
ago. The mill is now being restored as a memorial to the writer. 

‘The windmill was first used in 1879, and Belloc bought the 
house called King’s Land and the windmill in 1906. He lived 
there until he died. Mr. Ernest Powell worked the mill from 1898 
until 1926, then he 
moved his business to 
Cookham, three miles 
away. That business is 
today run by his son 
Peter, who is the 
treasurer of the restora- 
tion fund and who in- 
tends to work the Ship- 
ley windmill again on 
occasions but not, he 
says, commercially. 

‘ The idea of restoring 
the mill as a memorial 
to Hilaire Belloc came to 
a group of his Shipley 
friends at about the same 
time that the Susséx 
County Council had the 
idea of restoring three 
West Sussex windmills. 
The Shipley committee 
and the County Council 
got together, and now 
the mill is almost re- 
stored after two years’ 
work. The sweeps—or 
sails as they are sometimes 
called—had to be rebuilt; the fantail needed strengthening; the 
top of the mill on which the cap revolves had to be levelled; and 
the veranda had to be renewed. ‘ 

“It is expected that when the work is finally completed the 
public will be able to look round the mill on certain days of the 
month, with their subscriptions helping to maintain the building. 
Apart from the connection with Belloc the windmill is full of its 
own interest. It is what is called a smock mill—it is the biggest 
windmill in Sussex and the second youngest. It is built of timber 
on a brick base and the cap on top carries the windshaft on which 
the sweeps are fixed and the whole cap. is moved by the fantail to 
turn the sails into the wind. 


“I went out on to the fantail with Belloc’s daughter, Mrs. Jebb. - 


Below us stood his home for almost half a century; across a 
field was the beautiful Norman parish church of Shipley, and far 
away we could see the South Downs. This will be a fine memorial 
te Belloc and the one he would probably have most appreciated. 
I saw the tablet that will be placed above the windmill’s door. It 
has been designed and composed by Belloc’s old friend, Edmond 
Warre, with whom he took so many of his walks abroad. The 
inscription says: “ Let this be a memorial to Hilaire Belloc who 


garnered a harvest of wisdom and sympathy for young and old ” ’.. 


DOWN TO THE SEA IN SOMERSET 

Most of us know that up to medieval times there was a great 
lake in the middle of Somerset, or, to put it another way, that 
the coast was not a sea-wall as it is now. The sea used to come 


right into the centre of the county. But how far did it come? 


Puxton Church, Somerset, the tower of which has ‘tipped over into the morass so as 
: to rival its famous fellow at Pisa’ 


How far was it navigable, and how far was it salt? These are- 


some of the questions R. D. RErp has been-investigating, and he. 


spoke about them in the West of England Home Service. 
‘Perhaps the most obvious signs’, he said, ‘are such names 
as Pylle, Pilton, and Hythe, all indicating ports and all many 
miles from the present coast. It is on what was once the southern 
coast of the Mendips, up the plain of the Axe which rises at 
Wookey Hole, that we find perhaps the most interesting traces of 
sea trading. At Cheddar is the hamlet called Hythe. Here you 
can find signs of the quays, and close by a Roman villa, which 
no doubt made use of this sea communication. Then not far away 
at. Brimscombe there is a persistent tradition of a buried three- 


masted ship. But the most interesting and best-documented port _ 


is at Rackley, or Radecliffe, across the valley under Crook Peak, 
As early as 1179 the Pope granted this Portus de Radeclive 
to Reginald, Bishop of Bath. In a sense it was the port of the 
cathedral city of Wells. Probably the great alabaster monuments 
of the cathedral were shipped from the Midlands, down the 
Severn, and to Rackley, so they would be carried to Wells with- 
out having to cross the 
Mendips. Later the Ab- 
bot of Glastonbury was 
accused of taking tolls of 
ships plying to these 
Mendip ports, and he 
was summoned to attend 
a court “at Redclyffe, 
near the flow of the sea, 
on the last day of July 
at the first hour and the 
first tide ”. 

‘Beyond the Mendips 
in the north marsh we 
find a wide area drained 
by the River Yeo. On the 
banks of this river, now 
well inland at Yatton, are 
the remains of another 
Roman villa and port. 
So it seems that the 
Romans may have begun 
this system of drainage, 
which was achieved then, 
as now, by raising the 
river banks rather than 
by sea defences as such. 
; This north marsh is de- 
lightful country with such tempting names as Nailsea, and such 
charming ones as Puxton, or Pooks Town. 

‘The land is now some of the best in Somerset, which is 
saying a great deal, but the absence of good farmhouses and 
mansions of any age is very noticeable, and indicates damp 
poverty in earlier times. The ground was so damp, indeed, that 
the church tower of Puxton has tipped over into the morass so as 
to rival its famous fellow at Pisa. And here at Puxton the church- 
wardens’ accounts are full of items like this: “Paid to William 
Hodges and his sonn that came with a pass undon by the Breach 
of sea 1/-”. In the porch of the little church of Kingston Sey- 
mour, not far away, is a board recording an incursion of the sea 
in 1607, and a chap book referring to the same storm published 
in London is entitled A True Report of certaine wonderful over- 
flowings of Water now lately in Somersetshire. 

‘ The sea also entered at various points during the great storm 
of 1703 when the Eddystone Lighthouse was destroyed and the 
Bishop and his wife killed as they lay in bed at Wells. Because 
this north marsh was so damp and liable to be overflowed there 
is no coast road between the watering places of Weston, Clevedon, 


National Buildings Record 


and Portishead, and one of the most primitive and charming of. 3 ‘ 


light railways was made here in late Victorian days. 


‘North of the north marsh is that beautiful little comer of 
Somerset, which we call the Gordano Country. In this deep 


valley are remains of a tide mill, and a“ salt marsh”, with some | 


“ 


fine churches on its shores. It is possible that here, differently from 


the other plains, the sea ent at both ends, 


“ 


; at Clevedon and 
Portishead, making an island in this part of the county’, 
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a 2 y {ROM time to time a book is written Thich alters: the 
eee 
RS. é: whole outlook of man towards his environment and 
iz ae | liberates his mind to an extraordinary degree. Such a 
q es one was Charles Darwin’s great work The Origin of 
via ines. This is its short name, and often enough nowadays, so 
° familiar is: it, we refer to it even more briefly as The Origin, but 
Sa full title is much longer: The Origin of Species by Means of 


oa Natural Selection. It is well to remember this because the original 
_-~—sépurpose of the book was not so much to establish, once and for 
fe. (alla doctrine of evolution, for after all such ideas had been in 
the air for many years; as to expound a particular theory which 
ss might explain the way in which evolution came about. This’ 
explanation—which both Darwin and Wallace found themselves 
more or less simultaneously ready to put into words—was the 
a _ theory of natural selection, ‘which. postulates that, in nature, 
_——s« favourable individual differences and variations are preserved, 
re while differences and variations which are harmful are eliminated. 
This, it was suggested, leads to the survival of the fittest, and 
thereby to the kind of Progress aioe with time that we 


call evolution. te: 


= te — 


_-~-—s Confusing General and Particular Theories 
Fs However, owing to various circumstances—some of them not 
ere (a little extraneous—the net result of the book was to establish 
-———s the doctrine of evolution in the wider sense; and, in what appears 
at eae retrospectively to be an astonishingly short time, the idea of — 
oki organic evolution became firmly established, with The Origin — 
of Species as it were its scriptural source. In this manner the 
_ general theory of evolution and the particular theory of natural 
selection became extremely mixed. Even today it is almost 
_---—-—-—s impossible to disentangle them and it is often assumed that a 
z: belief in evolution carries with it a belief in natural selection. 
This, however, is far from being true, and despite what strong 
* _—- supporters of the theory of natural selection might argue there 
are many biologists who find it difficult to give whole-hearted, 
or even, indeed, luke-warm, support to the theory, at all events 

in its true Darwinian form. 

arc. SUT here’ dre many contributory reasons for this attitude but a 
_»= very general one is that natural selection is essentially a zoological 
theory, put forward by those who, at least at the time of doing 
so, were primarily zoologists and who nearly always used animals 
os to illustrate their thesis. It is interesting in this connection to 
i note that Darwin, in later editions of The Origin was at some 
re pains to meet criticism on this score by justifying his use of the - 
> AP word ‘ selection’ and also by maintaining that the idea of natural 
Che, selection was just as applicable to plants as to animals. But he is 
2 en not, altogether convincing in this, and the fact remains that the 


“a picture most frequently conjured up by the phrase natural | 


selection is one drawn from the animal rather than the plant world. 
For this ; reason alone it is perhaps natural that botanists find 
ss it harder to accept natural selection as a factor of first importance 
e? in evolution than do zoologists, but there is also a more solid 
5 basis for their doubts, which is not always properly appreciated, 
re namely their inevitable closer acquaintance with the ways in 
bees which plants differ, both in structure and life history, from 
= _ animals. We can see this best by comparing briefly the life of 
the higher terrestrial members of the two kingdoms, partly 
because it is among them—the most striking and advanced pro-, 
ducts of evolution—that the heart of the problem is most easily 
4 discernible, and also partly because the exploitation of terrestrial 
environments by organisms of aquatic ancestry has been one of 
the principal chapters in the evolutionary story of both Plants 
and animals. | 
ae The typical terrestrial higher animal (which may be exemplified 
by one of the more familiar mammals) is an active organism 
_Fequiring for. its nourishment substances which have already been 


~ 
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highly elaborated by other living things. It can move about in 
order to collect its food, and it has a complicated internal digestive 
system for dealing with it. Its method of sexual reproduction is 
precise and the number of young produced at a birth is com- 
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paratively small. Normally the young do not wander, and its — 


adult members disperse the species. 
The typical land plant, which may be cpeiupiifed by almost 
any familiar flowering plant of gardens, differs profoundly in 


all these respects. It is a passive organism capable of manu- 


. facturing its own food supplies from certain simple substances in 


_the atmosphere and soil, but it lives firmly anchored in the earth. 
Its sexual reproduction is not precise in the animal sense; it 


produces comparatively large numbers of offspring, and it is by 
means of these, immediately after they are shed from the parent 
plant but before they begin further growth, that the species is 
dispersed. Another point here is that many such plants have, in 
addition, some powers of vegetative multiplication and spread. 

As far as it affects natural selection, the all-important point in 
this comparison is the passive nature of the plant’s life. In those 
directions in which animals can take steps towards some end the 


plant is powerless. It cannot pursue its food; it cannot prefer or 


select a diet; it has no weapons of offence; it cannot either choose 
its mate or withhold its favours; it knows no parental solicitude. 
On the contrary its life begins with an act of distribution which 
is essentially indiscriminate and over which it can exercise no 
effective control, and is thereafter rigidly bound within the limita- 


_tions of the particular environment that the manifold external . 


factors involved in this dispersal have imposed upon it. 
Because of all this it seems clear enough that population 
_ pressure and its effects must be very different in the two cases. 


In animals population pressure can lead to competition in an— 


acute form for food supplies which may, for a hundred reasons, 
fluctuate rapidly in both quantity and quality, but the animal can 
react to this situation in ways which are denied to plants. For 
example, migration during active life is possible; active conflict 
may reduce demand; even some change of dietary may be pos- 
sible. 


' Problems of Plants 

In plants the problem is different. Here, in ordinary 
circumstances, the raw materials (carbon dioxide, water, and salts) 
from which food is manufactured are seldom in the same kind 
of short supply, but when they are there is no ready means by 
which the plants can avoid the consequences. On the other hand, 
plants are structurally organised on such a plan that they are 
able to function fully in proportion to the resources immediately 
available—they produce dwarf individuals in conditions of stress, 
and luxuriant growth when conditions are better. Again, direct 
competition between individual plants is generally some form of 
space competition, occasioned in the first place by the accidents 
of dispersal, and incorporating a time factor which makes it a 
complicated process. In a fight between two stags one may com- 
pletely oust the other at the crucial moment of the combat, but 
where is the corresponding crucial moment in the protracted lives 
of two trees originating from seed scattered haphazardly and 
growing close together as a result? It is true that one of the 
trees may eventually suppress the other more or less completely, 
but even if this happens it is not easy to see how the evolutionary 
purpose is served, and, in fact, it is much more likely that each 
tree will pass its life crippled by the proximity of the other. 

So it is comparatively easy in the case of higher animals, with 
their considerable volitional and instinctive powers, to picture 
many circumstances in which selection of a natural kind, such as 
a preference for certain foodstuffs, may occur, though whether 
this leads to any survival of the fittest or has any real evolutionary 
importance is another and more debatable question. With plants 


it is far more difficult to imagine anyth 
here even the allocation of the enviro 
it is final and unchangeable. This is not 
no opportunities, even in this restricted field, for the success of 
some individuals at the expense of others of the same sort, but 
it would need a good measure of sophistry as well as casuistry 
to elaborate this into a basic principle of their evolution. — 
These differences between plants and animals must not be 


Sen factor in evolution, then we should, for all the reasons I have 
‘mentioned, expect the plant world to show little evolutionary 


certainly not the case. Not only in broad outline do the two 
kingdoms show a remarkable parallelism of corresponding groups, 
as "but these groups are as multifarious within themselves in the one 
as in the other. For instance the flowering plants, which are the 
most recent and highly evolved plants, may be regarded as the 
counterpart of the mammals among the animals, but they show 
a vastly greater number of species than they and have a far wider 

“ee range of biological and morphological diveraity® 


Crucial Phase of Reproduction —— 


chiefly in their flowers, which have a range of design and 
ornamentation that is one of the most remarkable phenomena in 
nature. It is therefore concerned not, as one might perhaps expect, 
with the everyday routine lives of these plants but with the one 
particularly crucial phase of reproduction, a state of affairs which, 
once again, is in sharp contrast with that seen in the higher animals. 
. But there is still another aspect of the matter to be considered. 
I have stressed the differences between plants and animals, but there 
are even more basic similarities between the two. Scientifically 


plants are just as much alive, and alive in just the same ways, as _ 


*: _ animals are; it is only in the mode in which they express their 
oF vitality that they really differ. Thus, plants and animals exhibit 
two distinctive economies of life, and the relation between the 
two is part of the fundamental plan of nature, but they do not 


exhibit two distinct kinds of life itself. It is impossible to deny —_ 


_ that both economies are but two expressions of the same. thing, 
and this being: so it would seem improbable, on the face of it, 
that the plan and the method of evolution pes been fundamentally 
different in the two cases. rs, 
¥e It seems clear enough that some progressive procedure has, in 
_ the course of time, brought about just as much evolutionary 
___ virtuosity in plants as it has in animals, or to put it another 
__ way, evolution has been the same prominent feature in the history 
_ of plants as it has been in animals. If, then, natural selection 
‘cannot be applied to plants in the way in which it is possible to 
ascribe it to animals, we are surely justified i in doubting whether 
it can indeed be the general key to organic evolution it is often 
claimed to be. If it is not, then we must look for something 
better and more satisfying to put in its place. Broadly speaking, 
there are two other ideas about the nature of evolutionary pro- 
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cesses which provide at least partial alternatives to the theory of » 


_, natural selection. One is the mutation i ‘the other is what 
is generally called orthogenesis. 
As we have seen, evolutionary change must actually reside in 


the differences between parents and their offspring. The mutation 


theory supposes that these differences may be on occasion, and 

perhaps often are, abrupt and considerable, so that what to 

human eyes is something new may arise in quite a short time. It 

thus allows escape from one of the more troublesome aspects of 
__hatural selection, namely the enormous time needed for its 
+. operation. So the mutation theory appeals especially perhaps to 
those who doubt whether even the eons of geological time have 
oe been enough to produce the plant and animal kingdoms as we 
__ know them today by such an inevitably slow process as natural 
; Ky 3 selection. There is another point about the mutation theory, too. 
_____ The real core and crux of the whole problem of organic evolution — 
Bet is how novelty makes its appearance in nature. 
ie _ thing which has never occurred before come into being? We do 


__ unrelatable to this problem. 


suggest that there are 


"underrated. If natural selection is, as is often claimed, a leading 


achievement in comparison with the animal world—but this ‘is. 


The great multifariousness of the flowering plants i is expressed, 
as any one who has tried to name vegetative specimens will know, | 


How does some- 
Ne ~ not know yet, but at least the concepai of mutation is not 


Ae ase may be described more as a a belief than a theory, 


Deals most eon to 
hold vitalistic beliel of a | more fon ee eae ba it 


mae i! so acta discne 
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environment. 


be seen in the composites or oaeeeers. of the daisy ade These ae 
plants are called composites because their apparent flowers are 
really heads composed of small flowers. These small flowers or __ 
florets, as they are termed, may r be all alike, as in many thistles, < Pint 
or of two or more kinds, as in daisies. The number of florets in iR3 
a head varies enormously. In large. heads like those of sunflowers 
there may be hundreds, but there are composites with almost — 
every lesser number, and not a few show the extreme condition 
of only one floret in each head. Not only so, but in some of these — 
latter (among them the globe-thistle) the heads are = condensed into 
what we can only call heads of heads. ee IP 

It is generally thought that the earliest composite heads were gE. ca 
derived by the telescoping of some more elongated kind of oe 
inflorescence, like, perhaps, the -flower-spike of a plantain or a 2 
foxglove. If this is so then there has clearly been, in the evolu- — 
tionary elaboration of the daisy family as a whole, a continuing © 
process leading towards a reduction in the number of florets in 
the head, and towards a closer ‘unification and integration of 


these heads. Even if we prefer to think that evolution has been 
working the other way round and that the process has been one . 
of gradual increase in floret number and separation of the heada.s 5 toca “ea 
the same sort of persistent tendency is to be seen, and itis to 88 
inherent evolutionary tendency this kind that the word ‘ortho- : a 


genesis applies. 

. How do these two—mutation paar orthogenesis—look against the oat 
background of the flowering plants, that great group of which: 1 ta) aee 
have been speaking chiefly ? The verdict i in both cases is favour- % reo a 
able. If large-scale mutation has been a common evolutionary — re. 
feature we should expect to find evidenced by frequent discon-— seas 
tinuities in morphology, that is to say by the gaps in form caused: 7°*- is 
by the sudden mutational jumps, and that is just one of the most 
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noticeable features of the flowering plants. In them we over and ba 
over again meet with groups which are sharply divisible into two 88 
or more parts (or which are distinguished from one another) by ETE Ra eat 
differences | unbridged by intermediate conditions. Either these - 
- differences have had their origin in mutation or there has been — ee aia 
widespread extermination of iously existing intermediate _ pata Are 
forms, and of this latter there’ is no evidence, © ¢)<>752} Fite 5 pests ss 
Automatic Explanation? _ aad 
As to orthogenesis, it is ‘ane eens : 
encourages this sort of pee hes 
. any doubts there may be about t EE rn. 
such as are, ex hypothesi, involve ee st 
lacking in plants so many of_ eo Re ecuisites for a ‘slestively > ae ‘ rs 
controlled evolution that one is almost bound to seek some more 1 
automatic explanation, something that will transcend any such oa ra Sats 


relatively puny mechanism as mig] 3 “RA pa 8 the i ign 
of purely environmental influence: 
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Consider flowers, for instanc 
almost endless combinations 
which so delight us need no pr 
selection? Does not this striking 
easier to understand in terms of 
urge towards an ever-more | 
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as a beneficially relaxing drug just because they are novels—like © 
detective stories, for instance: which is why I said I am not 


1 HERE i isa eo deal wrong vith Ae treatment of novels 
or in the literary pages of magazines and newspapers. I am | 


not absolutely certain what it is, but of one thing I am 


Es or or less fairly than other categories of books. 


In fact the reverse is the case. I should say that it is almost 


impossible today for a first-class novel, by however unknown an 
author, to miss being reviewed, and ‘that is more than can be 
said for any other type of book. First-class specialist books on all 
“Sorts of subjects, from literary criticism through history and 
- economics to science, are constantly being passed over in literary 
editors’ offices, Not because there is any sort of sinister cliquish 


_ London literary conspiracy, as one might suspect from reading 


_many a reviewed novel, but because the literary side of a news- 
paper or magazine is designed for the ‘intelligent general reader 


od and, space being severely | limited by the amount of advertising 


you can get to pay for it, it is the general side of the intelligent 
_ general reader’s interests you have to consider. Novels come 
_well within this ‘ general ” orbit and so are never in danger of 
exclusion for any other reason than that they are bad. It 
_ is difficult for the really second-rate non-fiction book to get 
a review at all. Really second-rate Boule are being reviewed 
BithecHine: peat Pe * 


Lumping Mogethoe 7 

It is true that, with the common practice of jueaping several 
‘novels together in a review, a very good novel will probably get 
rather less space than a very good non-fiction book, but not much 


less. There are not all that number of very good novels competing 


for the space every week—three is exceptional—and a reviewer 
= is: only too glad to be able to spread himself on a good novel 
any time one comes his way. The only unfairness, when this 
happens, is that an inferior novel which in other weeks might 
_ have got a review, will not now get one. Some inferior novels in 
fact are luckier than others. 

On the other hand I would be lie fe to Ae that literary 
merit cannot be the only test when you are considering novels 


for the pees general reader. Novels must also be recognised | 


certain: novels, as a category, | are not treated unfairly : 


really sure how novels should be dealt with. 


The Machinery of Novel-reviewing 

How does the machinery of novel-reviewing work at present? 
At the peak period of the year something over twenty novels come 
into my office every week. I let them pile up until Friday when I 
send out a batch of between eight and twelve to one of our novel 
reviewers. From this batch I expect him to select four to six — 
for review. I am influenced in my preliminary ‘ chuck-out ’. by 


such externals as a trashy jacket, a hackneyed plot in the blurb, 
‘and perhaps even a publishing imprint notorious for its mediocre 


novels, but this very fact makes me all the more careful to check 


on my prejudices by reading the first page or two always, prob- 


ably a page or two in the middle, and certainly the last sentence 
of the whole book. If anything makes me feel my first impression 
was wrong I include the book in the reviewer’s batch. Yet most 
weeks of the year my problem is not how to keep the number 
of books in the reviewer’s batch down, but how to make it up. 
What is the answer to the problem? At present I think we get ~ 
the worst of both worlds. Novel addicts are not always told what 


is available for them; and at the same time too many mediocre 


novels are reviewed as if they were literature. It is this which 


. gives the rather artificial ‘ literary ’ note to so many novel reviews. 
-You know the sort of thing : 


Whereas Mr. Round is concerned Deeds with problems of 
creed, Mr, Square concentrates primarily on class while Mr, Flat 
seems unaware of any problems at all... 3 
The way round this is probably to review only good novels or 

good tries at any length and to list the others—all the others— 


with a terse, revelatory line or two, conveying tone, mood, plot, 


and atmosphere, and letting the addict judge for himself if he 
wants a dose. Here you are up against a new problem altogether. 
These sort of terse reviews mean a good deal of hard work 
on the part of the reviewer even though he writes little about 


‘each book: and to get them you would have to pay your reviewer 


properly for once.—Network Three 


ah he Disrespect for Fiction 


ai J - PRIESTLEY replies to Mr. Kee 


aR. KEE has declared firmly that novels are not 
_ treated unfairly by literary editors, and that, if any- 
thing, they receive more favourable treatment than 
Se books of non-fiction. And with this I sharply dis- 
agree, I say ‘that in this country the novel is unfairly treated. 
I do not think, however, that it is entirely the fault of literary 
editors, who may be said merely to reflect the prejudices of many 
other persons—their own editors, many critics and reviewers, 
some publishers and booksellers, many librarians, and a large 
section of the teading public. 

The truth is, too many - people who ought to know better still 
imagine that the novel is a kind of vulgar hanger-on to literature, 
that truly serious writers and readers do not occupy themselves 
with fiction. If pressed, these people would readily admit that a 
fair proportion of our greatest writers haye been novelists, but 
this would not make them change their mind about the importance 
of fiction, for they feel that any greatness 4 novel might have is 


always in the past and has nothing to do with all the new novels 
that are coming out. 

Now, of course, there is a great deal of rubbish among these 
piles of new fiction. But there is a great deal of rubbish among 


‘the non-fiction, too. Let us ignore both lots of rubbish and come 


to what Mr. Kee called in his talk ‘ the second-rate ’. He said: 
‘It is difficult for the really second-rate non-fiction book to get a 
review at all. Really second-rate novels are being reviewed all the 
time’, I agree that second-rate novels are being reviewed all 
the time, but I utterly disagree with his previous statement that 
it is difficult for second-rate non-fiction to get a review at all. 
Turn to the literary pages of the daily and Sunday newspapers 
and the weekly reviews, and what do you find? Many of their 
most prominent and longest reviews, written by their most 
important reviewers, are regularly devoted to second-rate non- 
fiction: mediocre volumes of memoirs or biographies, history 
made easy and spicy, routine travel books, and all the stuff— 
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far too much, in my opinion—that has come out of the war. 

I say, not only does this second-rate writing get reviewed, it 
often gets what is called in the theatre ‘star billing *. There is a 
good reason why it does. The more important regular reviewers, 
who can choose the books they review, know very well it is 
far easier to write a lively or learned column using one of these 
non-fiction works as a peg, than it is to review new fiction. It is 
usually the newcomer who has to take on the novels, until he is 
promoted to non-fiction and more space. And of the total space 
given to noticing new books, that regularly allotted to fiction is 
miserably out of all proportion to its numbers and importance. 
It always has been, though I think it was a little better twenty- 
five to thirty years ago, when writers like Rebecca West, L. P. 
Hartley, and the late Gerald Gould regularly reviewed fiction. 
It is true that well-established novelists may have more space and 
separate reviews given to their new novels. But very few are 
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awarded this privilege. The others, if they are lucky, find their 
novels packed in with several others, and given about 200 words, 
words not always making sense because the original text has 
often been so heavily cut. 

And remember—down in this corner of the literary page, 
jammed into this crowded little column, all so hurriedly and 
inadequately disposed of, is most of the genuine new talent of 
our time. I read a great many new books, and of one thing I 
am certain: that during the last few years it is in fiction, not 
in non-fiction, that most of our best new talent has made its 
early appearance. 

To conclude, then: I think novels are unfairly treated, and I 
should like to see much of the space and attention at present 
given to mediocre works of non-fiction definitely directed towards 
new novels, which should now be allowed to come out of their 
huddle in the corner.—Network Three 


Blake’s ‘Cupid and Psyche’ 


By KATHLEEN RAINE 


LAKE is our greatest visionary poet. The nature of all 

his work he described as ‘ visionary or imaginative ’. His 

poems were dictated to him by angels, he said: ‘ The 

authors are in eternity ’. The incredulous have called him 
mad; the credulous have been willing to believe that those who 
have angels at hand have 
no need of books. But what 
did Blake himself mean by 
vision? ‘ All deities reside 
in the human breast’, he 
said, and ‘ the Poetic Genius 
is the true Man’, ‘ which 
by the ancients was called 
an Angel or Spirit. or 
Demon’. The angels, the 
authors in eternity, reside in 
man _ himself, and ‘ vision ’, 
as Blake understood the 
word, comprises all that 
belongs to the unchangeable 
order of the human 
imagination; for ‘ as all men 
are alike in outward form, 
so (and with the same 
infinite variety) all are alike 
in Poetic Genius ’. 

All religious mythologies 
are derived, Blake realised, 
“from each nation’s differ- 
ent reception of the poetic 
genius’. So what Blake 
calls his visions are univer- 
sal, only, he argues, the 
gods have been differently 
perceived, and _ variously 
named. Jung has described 
the archetypes as ‘ self-por- 
traits of the instincts ’, and 
Blake understood the gods 
in much the same way. 
“Visions of these eternal 
principles or characters of 
human life appear to poets 
in all ages’, he said; ‘ these 
gods are visions of the eter- 
mal attributes’. _ Vision, 
therefore, ‘is a representa- 
tion of what eternally exists, 
really and unchangeably ’ 


Title-page of Blake’s Ferusalem 


but every eternal form ‘ is seen by the imaginative Eye of everyone 
according to the situation he holds ’. 

Blake never supposed that what he saw with the eye of imagina- 
tion could not equally be seen by others. His visions were not 
fantasies or day-dreams, not the products of the personal uncon- 
scious; and he saw the task 
of the poet as the giving of 
form to these universal 
realities. 

The myths of antiquity 
Blake regarded as- visions, 
in this sense. The Bible, 
for him, was the most 
visionary of all books. ‘ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’, he 
said, is full of vision, the 
Greek poets the same. ‘ The 
Greek Fables originated in 
spiritual Mystery and Real 
Visions which are lost and 
clouded in Fable and Alle- 
gory’; and  ‘ Apuleius’ 
“Golden Ass” as Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses and others 
of the like kind are Fable, 
yet they contain vision in a 
sublime degree, being de- 
rived from real Vision in 
More Ancient Writings ’. 

Blake later professed 
great hostility towards the 
Greeks; but as late as the 
year 1799—by which time 
the early prophetic books, 
including the greater part 
of ‘The Four Zoas’, were 
already written—he was 
writing in quite .another 
vein, in a letter, that ‘ the 
purpose for which alone I 
live is to renew the lost art 
of the Greeks’. Yet in the 
pantheon that Blake had by 
now completed we find no 
mention of any Greek god 
or demigod, but instead 
strange names—Tharmas, 
Urizen, Los, Vala, and the 


rest. Let any poet invoke 


: And cath she had aan er Ife ‘sufficiently with slee 
~ She rose with a more quiet and pacified minde, and fortuned 1 


ill recognise them. 
t he has tocaeaame me 


isting versions of the Edifice, wrought and builded not by the art or hand of man; 
mythology than his. but by the mighty power of God: and you could judge at the 
"earliest commentators have assumed; ; -method, when he _first entry therein, that it were some pleasant and worthy mansion 
. set to work upon his visions, was to examine all the sources for the powers of heaven. For the embowings above were Citron 
a Y siailable: to him; he by-no means . and Ivory, propped and undermined 
y perched és ge nie own SS but _ with pillars of gold, the walls covered 


that seemed to encounter with such 
as entered in. All things were so 
curiously and finely wrought that it 
seemed either to be the work of some 
Demy god, or of God himselfe. The 
pavement was all of pretious Stones, 
divided and cut one from another, 


; eae aacees Pipecared When tid 
wrote of Ovid and Apuleius, he was — 
‘naming two of the mines from which © 
he dug his gold. Yet Blake made no 
‘attempt to conceal his sources—on the: 
contrary, his work is as thickly scattered. 
with clues as Eliot’s own ‘ Waste. 
Land’, "phrases that are quotations, 
allusions to such familiar attributes of — 
the ancient gods as the winnowing- 
fan of Dionysus, or the limp of 
Vulcan. But an example of his method 
will make this clear. 
Two of Blake’s gods are Luvah, the 
ue ~~ spirit of love, and his bride Vala, Like 
_ all Blake’s deities, these figures under- 
go changes, from one book to anothe 
as they gather tributaries of meaning | 


and thrice blessed were they which 

might goe upon such a pavement. 
You see how closely Blake has kept 
to the text—the pillars of gold, the 
walls of ivory; and Apuleius’ Graeco- 
Roman mosaic pavement — neither 
Adlington nor Blake had seen one— 
has become ‘a pavement as of pearl’. 
In this house Psyche is waited upon 
by invisible servants who bring her 
food and wine and make music for 


See. § From new sources. Vala, for examp] her, singing to ‘twangling instru- 
a splits into two figures, in the later ments ’. ‘We whose voices you heare 
--——— books—the Goddess of Nature with bee your servants, and ready to minis- 
ies her veil; and Jerusalem, the soul. ter unto you according to your desire’. 
‘oe But in ‘ The Four Zoas’, Jerusalem * _.... Blake’s Vala, too, has her invisible 
Bey: ag - has not yet been. developed as a William Blake: a double. portrait, at the ages of Baecine servants, and these Blake has inter- 
Za ih separate figure, and Vala herself is  __ and twenty-eight, by Frederick Tatham preted as the elemental Spirits of 
am called the Soul; and on the title- -page By courtesy of the William Blake Trust and the Trianon Press Nature: 
sof ‘Jerusalem’ she is still represented wid splendid butterfly- Sh ‘ : : : 
‘2 € hee sweet voices in he winds and in the voices of birds 
aa wings, adorned with sun, moon, and earth; for she is the Greek That rose from waters for the waters were as the voice of Luvah 
SS oe P syche, the butterfly. = __ Not seen to her like waters or like this dark world of death 
ene In the poem that bears her name, Vala’s affinities with oe Greek Tho all those fair perfections which men know only by name 
Pr ty Psyche are still clearly discernible. In Night the ninth of ‘Vala’ —_In beautiful substantial forms appeard and served her 
or ‘The Four Zoas’, there is a long and very beautiful account As food or drink or ornaments or in delightful works 

Se a of Vala’s earthly paradise; and she is called ‘the soul’, or ‘the | To build her bowers for the Elements brought forth abundantly 
it x sinless soul’. Luvah is her lover; he is ‘invisible to her, ‘speaking The living soul in glorious forms and every one came forth 
Babies to her as a voice from the air; and he builds round her, as she Walking before her shadowy face and bowing at her feet. 
Oi ee pode ray, prude . river, Amagic house: « _ Many poets have borrowed from the old fables; but notice the 
= eer her vai ‘passed by Le ee siilees Soul way in which Blake has done so—for this is the significant thing. 
Pb And. said Let a pleasant house arize to be the dwelling place He has added no detail of his own whose purpose is decorative 
“Sites Of this immortal spirit growing in lower Paradise. or naturalistic; nor has he omitted, in his borrowing, any detail 
_——s He spoke and pillars were builded and walls as white as ivory _ in the original whose purpose is symbolic. Apuleius was an initiate 
ae : _ The grass she slept upon was pav ’d with Pavement as of pearl ' . of the Mysteries of Isis and of Osiris; and anyone familiar—as 
See Beneath her rose a downy bed and a cieling cd all. Blake was familiar—with the Neoplatonic symbolic language, may . 
x, y Vv sl awoke Whi heey Pe i fa) . _ read his story in its symbolic sense. Blake’s selection from his | 
Lis ee ie cae ees ee can tae - sieeo Sau _ material is made with scrupulous regard to this symbolic tradi- 

: ee, Ma peL a SRE Ma ‘spirits like me whee aa Purine Rouse tion, with which he was familiar, chiefly through the writings and 

ae dA tere ieee Tike House remain intmyginost pleasant world. translations of Thomas Taylor the Platonist. Psyche’s house: is 

‘ee - My Luvah smild I kneeled down he laid his hand on my head man’s physical body; the wooded valley i is the natural world into 
ae And when he laid his hand upon me from. the gates of sleep I came which the generating soul ‘ descends’ from eternity, Vala’s sleep is 
hay Into this bodily house to tend my flocks in my pleasant garden. ‘the infernall and deadly sleepe’ into which the soul falls when 
- Oia she enters generation, leaving, and forgetting as the Platonic philo- 
Beer tt a You recognise the story—it is Apuleius’ legend of Cupid and sophy teaches, the eternal world that is her native country. The 
er Psyche.rerold. Psyche, the youngest daughter of a’king, incurs _ house is ‘ near a river —the river of Lethe, or matter, immersion 


i * ae jealousy of Venus, and is doomed by an oracle to be sacrificed. in whose waters plunges the generating soul into forgetfulness. 

ye - She is led toa hill-top and abandoned to her fate; but she is So that Vala’s beautiful pastoral world is a landscape of symbolic 
ried by the wind-god Zephyrus down to a wooded valley by correspondences. 

< a pags There she finds a house, built for her by her divine A symbolic landscape must, of course, be clothed in sensuous 

a __ lover, where invisible servants attend her, and the god of love, images—that is the art of the poet; but its haunting and magical 

Bviaible, ad her, visits her as her husband. This is s Apuleius’ _ charm lies, like that of a dream, not in the evocation of natural 


sm 


-espy a pleasant wood environed with great and mighty trees. She 
espied likewise a running river as cleare as crystal: in the midst 
of the wood well nigh at the fall of the river was a princely 


and sealed with silver, divers sorts 
“of beasts were graven and carved, 


whereon was carved divers kinds of . 
pictures, in such sort that blessed- 


it 


mediate. But whereas this symbolic lands 
something that already and for ever exis 
something in us that responds, instinctively, to feny ae ‘and myth — 


‘appearances, bat of the intellectual ‘ 


—Blake’s artistry was deliberate. ‘Plato has made Socrates say 


that Poets and Prophets do not know or Understand what they — 


write or Utter; this is a most Pernicious Falsehood. If they do 


not pray is it an inferior kind to be call’d Knowing? * So Blake 


affirmed; and the more we study him, the more surely we realise 
that he adhered strictly to the symbolic language of tradition with 
conscious artistry. 

Blake expressed his belief that Apuleius’ fable was derived 
from ‘real vision in more ancient writings’. Blake never made 
such statements without some precise meaning, and as it happens 
we can discover exactly what ‘ more ancient writing ’ he believed 
to be nearer to the original than the story of Cupid and Psyche. 
The same vision, he perceived, is recorded in the Biblical ‘ Song 


- of Solomon’, in the story of the fair Shulamite and her lover. 


The love story of the great Hebrew poem has been interpreted 
by the Church as the allegory of the love of Christ for the soul, 
and an allegorical interpretation is in fact pre-Christian. The story 
is, in many of its details, identical with the Greek legend. The 
Shulamite, like Psyche, first loses, and must then seek, her lover, 
undergoing many hardships. You remember how the angry Cupid 
flew away from Psyche by night, frém their marriage-bed, and 
how she then wandered over the earth ete him; and the 
grata tells the same story: 


By night on my bed I soughe its 
Whom my sou] loveth: 

I sought him, 

But I found him not. 

I will rise now, and go about the city 
In the streets, 

And in the broad ways I will eek him 
Whom my sou! loveth. 


In Apuleuis’ story, Venus ‘leaped upon the Pace of poor Psyche, 
and (tearing her apparel) took her by the hair, and dashed her 
head upon the ground’; and in the Biblical story: 


The watchmen that went about the city found me, 
They smote me, they wounded me, 
’ The keepers of ‘the walls took away my veil from me. 


‘The Suffering Soul in Exile 


These sufferings have their parallel in Blake’ s story of Vala; 
and, as a figure of the suffering soul in exile, he identifies her 


with the Children of Israel toiling at Pharaoh’s brick-kilns, and 


also with the wage-slaves of the modern world: 


. . . Mourning among the Brick kilae Bombelld’ 
To labour night and day among the fires, her lamenting voice 
Is heard when silent night returns and ‘the labourers take their 
rest. 


And there follows a description of the bitter foils of Vala among 
the labourers. see? 

The lover in the ‘Song of Solomon’ seeks and summons his . 
beloved and ine? answers him as if, like eyehe, a is invisible 
to her: 


O my ade ‘nit art in the ee ‘of the rock, 
In the secret places of the stairs, 

Let me see thy countenance, 

Let me hear thy voice. 


Vala asks Luvah: 


Where is the voice of God that calPaeaies from the silent dew, 
Where is the lord of Vala dost thou hide in the clefts of the rock 


This phrase about the clefts of the rock is a plain allusion to the 


_ “Song of Solomon’; and Vala is, besides, called, like the Shula- 


Mite, the lily of the valley; also, like her, she is a shepherdess, 
and the keeper of a garden. Even Psyche’s house has its counter- 


Orc; and as such the fallen Vala sees him; for love, the most 


_ we discover a poem written at the same time as the ‘ 


made the pillars thereof of 
and the covering: of it of p 
with love, bs 7a daughters 


New Veni of the Unchanging hehehe | sige 
I have said enough, I hop “| ndicate the way in shih Blake rs. 
worked, not by imitating the superficial details of his ancient 
sources, but from the essence of vision, re-creating his own 
version of the unchanging archetype, from the ee sie os Ao 
of such older versions of th a 32°02 
‘The oracle condemned Ps 
to a terrible and destructive serpent. Payee’ 's family b bekeye ase kt Tae ee 
she has fallen victim to this demon; but presently her two wicked Leia 


“sisters discover her in her blissful valley, and they set about to. 


destroy her happiness. She has never seen her nocturnal lover— abe 
how does she know that he is not a demon? They have reason 

to know that he is a monstro - a and that he, will S0OR Ss aor 
destroy her: , ee 5 ast abe ee ar eo. 


For we are credibly infoaai neither can we but utter it unto. ms 
you, that there is a great serpent full of deadly poyson, with 
a ravenous and gaping throat, that lyeth with thee every ‘night. =e 
‘Remember the Oracle of Apollo, who pronounced that thou = © 
shouldest be married to a dire and fierce Serpent, and many of =— 
the inhabitants hereby affirme that they saw him yesternight _ eh 

returning from pasture and swimming over the river, whereby 
they do undoubtedly say, that he shall not pamper thee ‘long with: (2: es 
delicate meats, but when the time of delivery shall Bee el As rey | 
will devoure both thee and thy child. : a ee 


44 
ae 
+ 


Now Blake’s Luvah, in his fallen aspect, realips is a serpent— pas 


beautiful of the gods, does so appear in the eyes of experience. oa 
Those sisters of Psyche speak the truth, as they see it, and asthe 
fallen world of experience sees it; and if we follow the clues back,; 2 
Songs of rem TAS * 
Experience ’ in which the serpent-lover defiles the ‘ bodily house ’, 

here called ‘a chapel all of gold’. You will recognise it as eis 


Psyche’s house, by the white pillars and the jewelled PEveaE: = 


I saw a chapel all of eald ¢ ve ; > 
That none did dare to enter in, =" rt, Pages a Reet 
_And many weeping stood without, — brent f ~ : 
Weeping, mourning, worshipping. —_— tee 
I saw a serpent rise between Sea ie eet) oc, 
The white pillars of the door, ere Tikits a ee 
And he fore’d and fore’d and rR le fees Sgr Se 
Down the golden hinges tore. + | ee 


And along the pavement sweet, Bee Sy PRS et 
‘Set with pearls and rubies bright, © : 
_ All his slimy length he drew, ‘ Fine : 
Till upon the altar white oT St a 
AEE Lo * . 4 o*n , 
Mamiting ae poison Out." ne SSP he MRS ah 
é On the bread and < on the wine. Pegs re sme 
a aes y = a, xb 
This is the sisters’ version—love'as a File desectaiton ay P purity’ can os ot: 


This is not a good poem, and Blake never included it in his” eae 
‘Songs’; instead, he wrote, shortly afterwards, a much better So . 
version of the same visionary event. But, first, let us hear the a 
description of Psyche’s lover given a OY the Oracle of Sere 2 
ambiguous as all oracles must be 
‘ 


Jad i in mourning reetNy — 
f yonder hill aloft: Ps i ies 

Her bisband i is no Wi f human seed, 5 cer G4ae 

But Fare airs tee. ce ie might be thogehi : 


Let Petche’s a 


ma ‘ 


Here inte sepen Eon, 


Pen 


, 


. 


ike. Cane. nck ‘Psyche tea 
ug Ss feO ine at nine time he v 


as xs sae rose thou art ict gi? oe 
_-_.... The invisible worm ~~ 
© _ That flies in the night _ 
In the howling storm — mB Bs 
Has found out thy bed rip a 
_ Ofcrimson joy ay ko 
phe Re _ And: ‘his dark secret love 
-— *- Does thy life destroy, 
St oer be ies that knowledge of ‘its sources adds ‘nothing 
to our appreciation of this poem. Yet it is the presence of what 


Yeats calls ‘ those hard symbolic bones under the skin’ that gives 


to Blake’s seemingly slight lyrics the quality of major poetry. 
I cannot here give in detail the many parallels between the 
story of ‘Vala and the legend of Cupid and Psyche. Why, 


\ c 
~ ed 
T is a curious fact that if you fas a cultivated Western 
- European and a well-informed Asian to characterise Western 
civilisation you will get replies which have almost nothing 
in common. A Western man is considered by his colleagues 


to be a worthy representative of European culture if he knows ~ 


Greek and Latin literature, the philosophy of Plato, and the 
influence which Christianity is supposed to have had upon 
- Western life. He should also know something of Western literature 
since Dante and should be well informed about Western painting - 
_ and music and architecture. If he has these qualifications he will 
pass muster in any Western. academic society and will run no 
risk of being thought an ignoramus. ~ 
But such a man is likely to be completely ignorant of ening 
that the East regards as important and distinctive in the West. 
~ Eastern nations have had art and architecture and philosophy and 
literature. Some virtues, which it is the custom nowadays to 


_Tegard as especially Christian, have been at most times more. 


worthily practised in the East than in the West. I am thinking 
in particular of religious toleration. Christian heretics in the early 
days of Islam were much more kindly treated by the 
Mohammedans than by the orthodox Byzantine Emperors. Anti- 
semitism, of which the most shocking examples are nowadays 
given by non-Christians, was originally and until the nineteenth 
century closely associated with Christianity. It is not what it has 
‘become common to call ‘ Western values’ that the East regards 
as typical of the West, for in such matters the record of the East 
is, if anything, better than at of the West. q 


Pythagoras. and Galileo. ~_ = 


But there is one respect—and an immensely important one— 
in which the West has made a contribution to which there has, 


_ as yet, been nothing parallel in the East. This contribution is 
_ due in its earlier form to the Greeks, and in its later form to the 


Europe of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The Greeks 
invented mathematics and the apparatus of deductive reasoning. 
_ The Europeans who followed the Renaissance invented the 
technique of discovering natural laws, more particularly laws of 
change. We may select as two outstanding representatives of these 
discoveries Pythagoras and Galileo. Pythagoras is a strange 
character. His mystical philosophy and his belief in transmigration 
had, presumably, an Eastern origin and in no way distinguished 
paar from Asian thought. But he and his school, utilising 
_ Egyptian and Babylonian beginnings, developed the ‘science of 
_ mathematics and applied it with brilliant success to astronomy. 


The:  ereiegeonee and Egyptians could predict eclipses, but it 


Phase familiar a J 
the gods are their least permanent attributes. 
existence in human expertence. 
make manifest these visions in every age. Blake’s Luvah and 
Vala are not only, or especially, Cupid and Psyche; they are also 


the Shulamite and her lover, and all the other figures in myth ~ 


or poetry who have embodied the same vision. Blake was engaged, 
with all the passion of his genius, in re-creating the gods in forms 
appropriate to industrial England. As these figures, at first 
strange and inscrutable, become familiar to us, we discover 
in them something that no other poet has given us—a truly 
English pantheon, the gods returned, within the context of modern 
history and of modern thought; and, I would add, contained 
within a framework of Christianity—as they could never have 
been, under the old names they bore in polytheistic civilisations. 
Blake’s Urizen, Los, Luvah and Vala seem likely to be as 
permanent in our poetic tradition as Lear, Prospero or Lady 
Macbeth, —Third Programme 


ae “i The Reasoning of Europeans 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 0.M. 


was ~ Pyaieteins who discovered their cause. 
Greeks contributed to civilisation in the way of art and 
literature and philosophy, however excellent, was not so very 
different from what was done in other nations, but their con- 
tribution in mathematics and astronomy was something new 
and distinctive, and it is for this, above all, that they deserve 
to be honoured. 

The sudden’ rise of science in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries was the work of Europe as a whole. The first step was 
taken by Copernicus, who was a Pole. Kepler was a German; 


- Galileo, an Italian; and Newton, an Englishman. The Greeks, in 


the main, were able to deal scientifically only with things that 
were either unchanging or strictly periodic, like the day and the 
year. The great step, that was due chiefly to Galileo, was the 


scientific treatment of changes which were not periodic. This was 


an intellectual achievement which was new in human history. 


Unconscious Nature 

The men of the seventeenth century who invented modern 
scientific method had an advantage over their predecessors in a 
new mathematical technique. But, in addition to this technical 
advance, there was another almost more important. Before their 
time, observation had been haphazard, and baseless traditions 
were accepted as if they recorded facts. The laws which were 
invented to account for phenomena were not legitimate inferences 


- from observation, but were infected by a belief that nature con- 


formed to human tastes and hopes and fears, The heavenly bodies 
were supposed to move in circles or complications of circles, 


- because the circle appealed to aesthetic taste as the perfect figure. 


Pestilences and earthquakes were sent to punish sin. Refreshing 
rain was sent as the reward for virtue. Comets foretold the death 


of princes. Everything on earth and in the heavens had reference 


to Man or to aesthetic tastes which closely resembled those of 
human beings. 

The scientific temper abandoned this point of view. To 
find out how nature works, we must forget our own hopes and 
fears and tastes, and be guided only by careful investigation of 
facts. Although this may now seem a simple idea, it was, in truth, 
revolutionary. When Kepler discovered that the planets moved in 
ellipses, not in circles or epicycles, he dealt a death-blow to the 
interpretation of nature through the medium of human emotions. 
The essence of the scientific attitude thus inaugurated is this: 
Nature does what it does, not what we should wish, nor yet what 
we should fear, but something blandly unconscious of our 
existence. 


What the 


visionary realities, they haye no names, but they have an eternal a a: 
It is the task of the poets to 


to be embodiments. of Western an are ignorant of: 
development, which was due, at first, to a tiny minority and is’ 


still, in the main, confined to people whom their literary confréres 


regard as narrow and uncouth specialists. — 
It is not pure science, however, but scientific technique which 


hs represents most fully the influence of the West upon mankind. 
The Industrial Revolution, which is still in its infancy, began in a 


humble way in Lancashire and Yorkshire and on the Clyde. It was 
execrated in the country of its origin by most cultured gentlemen, 
and was tolerated only because it contributed to the defeat of 
Napoleon; but its explosive force was so great that, by its own 
momentum, it spread first to the other countries of the West and, 
later, to Russia and Asia, which it is completely transforming. 
It is this, and this alone, that the East is willing to learn from 
the West. Whether the discovery of this kind of skill is to prove 
a boon or a disaster is, as yet, an open question. But, whether 
for good or ill, it is industrial technique that is the main cause 
of the changes that the world is undergoing. 


Different Scales of Importance 

There are two very different ways of estimating any human 
achievement: you may estimate it by what you consider its 
intrinsic excellence; or you may estimate it by its causal efficacy 
in transforming human life and human institutions. I am not 
suggesting that one of these ways of estimating is preferable to the 
other. I am only concerned to point out that they give very 
different scales of importance. If Homer and Aeschylus had not 
existed, if Dante and Shakespeare had not written a line, if Bach 
and Beethoven had been silent, the daily life of most people in 
the present day would have been much what it is. But if 
Pythagoras and Galileo and James Watt had not existed, the 


daily life not only of Western Europeans and Americans but of 


Russian and Chinese peasants would be profoundly different from 
what it is. And these profound changes are still only beginning. 
They must affect the future even more than they have already 
affected the present. 

For all this the Western world has the major share of 
responsibility; and, because of this responsibility, it is incumbent 
upon Western man to supplement his scientific discoveries by the 
discovery of how to live with them, At present, scientific tech- 
nique advances like an army of tanks that have lost their drivers, 
blindly, ruthlessly, without goal or purpose. This is largely 
because the men who are concerned with human values and with 
making life worthy to be lived are still in imagination in the old 
pre-industrial world, the world that has been made familiar and 
comfortable by the literature of Greece and the pre-industrial 
achievements of the poets and artists and composers whose work 
we rightly admire. ; 


, It is not the first time in history ae a Ree vatnticnn 3 in Fesocues 
has caused a revolution in daily life. The same sort of thing 


happened, though much more gradually, with the adoption of 
agriculture as opposed to a nomadic existence. It is said, and no 
doubt with truth, that nomads have certain excellences which 
cannot be preserved i in a stationary, agricultural life. Nevertheless, 
the spread of agriculture has been inevitable, although it was 
accompanied by ages of serfdom and oppression. Gradually, 
agriculture has been humanised, and we may hope that 
industrialism will be humanised more quickly. 


. 
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Greater hleedenendonce 

From a political and social point of view, the most ‘important 
change resulting from industrialism is the greater interdependence 
of men and groups of men upon one another, Important industrial 
undertakings require the co-operation of large numbers of men, 
but what is more important, they require, if they are to be useful, 
the right kind of relations between the men concerned in the 
undertaking and the populations which it is to affect. Consider 


_ such projects as the St. Lawrence waterway, the i irrigation of the 


Punjab, and the high dam at Aswan. All these raise international 


issues of the utmost delicacy. In a world of international Jaissez- 
, ‘bese: the issues they raise can be decided, otk at all, only after long, 


_ there used ‘to be for Jaiss. 


this enterprise, or even for the 


sphere of initiative suffici 


ial affairs of. single 


It is growing increasin 
modern technique i is givir 


zest to his efforts. If the in 
desiccated through feeling him: 
of vast, impersonal or 
interesting and important ieee 
economic activities of communities. ENN kinds OE ae ae 
personal and national, have ome sag yea and. need to ts 
curbed. But liberty must 
stature. I am thinking not. Sty of iberty’i in ‘ae abetisees as _ ie 
of the possibility of important achievement through individual — 
effort. I hope that Europe, which has unwittingly created Kee es x. 
problem, may also lead the way to its solution. 
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have been bold men who declared that the world is some- 
thing other than what it seems. Their Eagiernysical claims 


$4, -sophers have eancd on the Seneral validity a the picture of the 
- ae world presented by science and common sense. Their opposition 
has sometimes taken the form of a rival, commonsensical meta- 


=. _ physics. This is true of Aristotle’s criticism of Plato. At other 
times, | especially in this country since the seventeenth century, 
empiricist philosophers have declared, ; not that this or that piece 


INCE the time of Thales in ae ae century B.C. there 


terms of a single principle or substance. They went too far. You 
cannot explain heterogeneity in terms of homogeneity, the Many 
in terms of the One (though it might conceivably be explained in 
terms of six or seven: principles). Thales Said that everything is 


-made of water. He exaggerated; but I believe he went too far 
in the right direction. 


Disarrangement of Established Beliefs 
Suppose we lived in a faraway land where the water never — 


Piet. - sof metaphysical spe culation ee false,- but. that all metaphysical freezes and the ice never melts, and suppose a bold thinker arose 
 - _. theories are bogus. ac . and announced that ice is really water. This would strike us as 
4 ES These wholesale condemnations have been upheld by a series Preposterous. Sensing a threat to our security in this wanton 
‘it of arguments with a common ancestry. was originally held that — attempt to disarrange our established beliefs, we might appoint a 
since all our knowledge of the world reaches us via our senses, — philosopher renowned for his sturdy common sense to act as our 
Pa c, * any factual knowledge we possess must describe the world as it Spokesman and silence the renegade metaphysician in our midst. 
ee 7: appears to us and not alleged occult ‘realities’ behind appearances. My dear sir’, our philosopher might say, ‘your subversive 


This argument was later re-formulated in a less psychological 
idiom. It was declared that, however our ideas may originate, they 


empirical test—a condition which metaphysical theories by 


a 9 _ definition do not fulfil. It is now said that startling metaphysical 
doctrines contravene rules implicit in language—they are-like the 
ok", assertion that a chess-player who had lost his king managed 


| ae ~ nevertheless to win the game. On this view, metaphysics is an 
Pee ee tae joke. » 
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Genuinely Factual Statements ; 
All these arguments conclude that metaphysical utterances are 
not genuine, factual, true-or-false assertions. I want here to 
establish what the peculiar features of metaphysical theories are; 
and my first point is that they are genuinely factual statements 
about the world. I shall rebut the empiricist thesis that they have 
no factual content by considering as a counter-example an asser- 
— tion whose purely metaphysical status no one could deny—the 
assertion that the universe is infinitely large (an assertion which 
no finite being could ever test). Imagine that you are living in a 
pre-Copernican world, at the centre of which is our earth round 


which the sun and the fixed stars revolve. (The planets revolve 


round points which revolve round the earth.) 

A bold man called Giordano Bruno now ‘declares that the 
universe is boundless, infinite. If you value your peace of mind 
you will have this man and his books burnt at the stake; for 
consider the terrible implications of his announcement. If space 

_ is infinite and undifferentiated, God could have no reason for 

| singling out just our astronomical neighbourhocd to be populated 

5 __ with stars while leaving the rest of His space empty. Therefore 


‘There must therefore be stars at an infinite distance from us. But 
this means that the stars cannot, as you had comfortably supposed, 
be revolving round your earth, since this would imply that stars 
~ circle the heavens at an infinite speed. So the earth cannot be at 
a, rest. Nor can it be at the centre of the world, for if the universe 
_ is infinite it has no centre. Your world has been destroyed by a 
metaphysical idea. 
Ags The clash between the idea of a clase world and the idea of 
an infinite universe, which Professor Koyré has analysed so 
; __ prilliantly, shows that metaphysical disagreements, far from being 
non-factual and bogus, may be genuine and profound, unsettling 
es whole areas of established belief. 
sal My first point, then, is that metaphysics consists of factual 
__ assertions about what sort of world we live in. My next point is 
that :~ metaphysical theories have a striking tendency to connect 
; and unify areas of existence which seem altogether. disparate and 
unconnected. The original Greek speculators pressed this tendency 


cannot be factually meaningful unless they are open to subsequent - 


regular uses and applications. 


the whole of this infinite space must be populated with stars. 


a x to the limit. They phe to account for all the world’s variety in ~ 


theory not only contravenes daily experience, which teaches us 
that ice has many properties, such as solidity and brittleness, 
which water does not have; it also contravenes a basic rule of 
our language whereby words acquire their meanings from their 
In our community the word 


“water” is never applied to ice, nor is the word “ ice ” applied 


to water. Therefore the meanings of these two words exclude 
each other and your attempt to make one include the other must — 


lead you into self-contradiction and absurdity. Wise philosophers 


“allow themselves to be guided by the saying, “ Everything is what 


it is, and not another thing ”. This venerable truth proves that i ice 


is ice and not water. Instead of rashly assimilating heterogeneous 


things, I beg you to reverse your procedure and patiently distin- 
guish and classify some of the endless variety with which a 
bountiful God has endowed the world’. 

Fortunately, the metaphysical urge towards intellectual unifica- 
tion has not always been cowed by a sensible recognition of the 
world’s heterogeneity. Aristotle stamped many of the divisions 
which seem natural and ultimate to common sense—rest versus 
motion, free motion versus violent motion—with the authority of 
his metaphysics. Yet nearly all these obvious frontiers had to be 
washed away by new, unifying ideas before modern science could 
get under way. Consider Aristotle’s belief that our sublunary 
world is essentially different from the heavenly world, so that free 
terrestrial bodies fall straight down whereas free celestial bodies 
move in circles, as we observe. This sensible idea prevailed for 
many centuries. Even Galileo was in its grip. But there was an 
older idea with far less empirical backing, originating with 
Democritus and Parmenides, according to which the whole 


universe is made out of the same stuff. This bold unifying idea 
was never extinguished and it was revived in the seventeenth 


century. Thus Descartes declared that ‘the matter of the sky 


and the earth is one and the same’, 


A Unified Mechanics 

This leads me to a third characteristic which many metaphysical 
theories share—their tendency to open up a whole new programme 
for empirical science. So long as Aristotelian ideas prevailed, 
terrestrial and celestial mechanics could only be regarded as two 
essentially separate sciences dealing with essentially different 
subjects. But the clear implication of the idea that earthly and 


heavenly bodies are made of the same stuff is that cannon-balls 


and the moon, the earth itself, the sun and the planets all obey 
the same mechanical laws. This suggests a new programme, which 
Newton brilliantly executed, of inventing a single, unified 
mechanics applicable to earthly and heavenly bodies alike. 

I will mention one other example of this tendency for a 
metaphysical idea to inspire a new empirical programme by 
undermining old divisions, this time from psychology. Pre- 


Reet e 


am Freudian psychology recognised a 
behaviour, like selling shares bec: 
fall, and non-rational behaviour, lik 


; - peoples. Freud himself was an anti-metaphysician. For many 
years he kept his unruly speculative tendencies under stern control. 
____ Fortunately, one essentially metaphysical and marvellously original 
idea broke through—the idea that dreams and slips and primitive 
rituals are like financial activities at any rate in this, that they are 
really a kind, though a strange and unobvious kind, of purposeful 
activity. This revolutionary, unifying idea created endless new 
opportunities for clinical and anthropological research. 


Aristotle’s Theory of ‘Natural Places’ 

. A fourth characteristic shared by luckier metaphysical theories 

is that they have turned out to be the first bold intimation of 

ae what later became a well tested and respectable scientific theory. 
If I have spoken slightingly of Aristotle, let me redress this by 
indicating how his metaphysical theory of ‘natural places’ grew 
into Newton’s inverse square law. Duhem has described this 
evolution. According to Aristotle, everything has an innate urge 
to seek its natural place in the universe. In the case of heavy 
bodies, this place is the centre of the universe, which is also the 
centre of our earth. During the Middle Ages a small but im- 
portant refinement was added. It was said that it is not all the 

_ parts of a heavy body, but only its centre of gravity, which seeks 
the centre of the earth. 


position in the solar system, suggested that the centres of other 

_Members of the solar system may be the destinations sought by 

heavy bodies in their neighbourhood. Kepler carried this generalis- 

ing tendency further. Not only do large bodies like planets attract 

small bodies, but the reverse is true: the attraction is mutual. 

_ One body attracts all other bodies and is also attracted by them. 

= Kepler’s work in a different field made a further contribution: he 
) showed that the intensity with which a light shines varies inversely 
with the square of its distance from the observer. Robert Hooke 


generalised this idea and applied it to the intensity of gravitational 


Pas attraction. Finally, Newton showed that the motions of the moon 
and the planets could be precisely accounted for in terms of the 


4 inverse square law of gravitational attraction. 

aia I will mention one other example of a metaphysical idea 

ves gradually being transformed into a scientific theory. Parmenides 

Beal: was undoubtedly the arch-metaphysician of antiquity. He con- 
Pee cluded from logical considerations that the world must be full 


so that there can be no room for movement within it. This 
shockingly anti-empirical doctrine is refuted by the fact that I 


are up again and again in the history of science. His key premiss was: 


“What is not, is not ’. Kepler repeated this when he wrote: ‘It is 


clear that this void space, which is obviously nothing, cannot have 


-—— an actual existence’; and so did ‘Descartes when he argued that 
~~ €mpty space would be an existing nothing, which is contradictory. 
“Tag Parmenides’ impossible idea of a world which is full and solid 
a> ‘was developed into the plausible idea of a world which is filled by 
Ga a fluid ether, which was in turn developed into the idea of a world 
* filled by fields of force, and thence into the theory of electro- 


magnetism and the theory of relativity. Professor Popper once 
ia suggested to Einstein that his theory was a four-dimensional 
: version of Parmenides’ theory of a timeless and unchanging 
universe, and I understand that Einstein found this suggestion 

agreeable. é > 


According to William James, metaphysicians should be classed 


as “tender-minded ’, anti-metaphysicians as ‘ tough-minded’. I 


prefer to regard metaphysicians as intellectual speculators and 
anti-metaphysicians as intellectual debenture-holders. If the so- 
called “tough-minded ’ philosophers had invariably succeeded in 
squashing the large, novel, disturbing ideas of their opponents we 
should still be living in the sort of world into which Thales was 


____ have arisen. There is no important science which has not had its 

_ metaphysical inspiration. Without metaphysics, there would be no 
_ astronomy, no chemistry, no electricity, no nuclear physics, no dog, 
__ dead or alive, circling the earth in a sputnik. Animal-lovers and 


wen 
> 


~ tions. By the time we are i ble 
a revolutionary idea, the a 


eer: Next, Copernicus, who displaced the earth from its privileged 


1 : . are factual assertions about 1 
opened my mouth to describe it. Yet Parmenides’ arguments crop" a 


_ nical Planning and Equipmer 


well as a general display, s 


born. Our whole intellectual and scientific culture could never _ Cotton, Britain at Table, Cat 


We anal cee 


I _ conservat 


oh 


A critic might complain th 
desirable characteristics of metar 
grave defect which they all shar 
I agree that this undecidab 
fact that they can neithe 
tested empirically. It is the 
disputes to go on and on. 
finite, Democritus that 
finite, Descartes that it is d. 
Or consider the perpetual controversy over determinism. — 
Democritus held that the universe consists of atoms moving ina __ 
void according to fixed laws. This allows no room for spontaneity. 
Democritus was said to have declared that ‘from infinite time fe 
back are fore-ordained by necessity all things that were andi-are< ae ae ; 
and are to come’. This horrified Epicurus, who introduced the 
idea that atoms ‘ swerve’ spontaneously. Two and a half thousand 
years later Einstein upheld a similar determinist position against = 
those quantum physicists who maintain that particles ‘jump’ 4 
spontaneously. ee Pain on ei a 

ns E 
: 


. 


Some classical metaphysicians have held that their doctrines 
were indeed decidable since they had actually proved them. But I~ 
share the modern view that factual assertions cannot be proved. — 
Moreover, it seems odd that a metaphysician’ should claim, as 
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he world; that they usually unify 
heterogeneous areas of existence; that they often inspire new 

programmes for empirical investigation; that they sometimes fore- 
shadow scientific theories; and that, while neither provable nor zs 
falsifiable, they are capable of inconclusive confirmation. In my = eae 
next talk I will advance a theory which explains these character- 
istics—Third Programme = One eile 
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-. The Rediscovery of Eastern Christendom 


The second of two talks by the Rev. PETER HAMMOND 


SUGGESTED in my first talk* that the key to the real 

significance of our rediscovery of Eastern Christendom is 

to be found in the trend of events here at the present time. 

I believe that in Western Europe today we are recovering a 
universal -perspective—nothing less—and the disastrous pro- 
vincialism which has left its mark on every aspect of Christian 
thinking and Christian living during the last eight or nine centuries 
is at last being shaken off. It is no exaggeration to call this move- 
ment a new reformation, and under its influence the West is 
retrieving an outlook which was once common to the whole 
Church. Just because the Orthodox have, to a great extent, always 
preserved that outlook, our renewed converse with Eastern 
Christendom looks like offering us help where we need it most. 
It may become a means of breaking out from that circle of purely 
Western and medieval presuppositions within which the great 
theological controversies of the West have been carried on during 
the last 400 years. 


The Christian Layman 

The effects of the Western medieval revolution have nowhere 
been more apparent than in the sharpening of the distinction 
between clergyman and layman: this rigid, formal distinction is 
not, of course, peculiar to the West; but it is only in Latin 
Christendom that from about the eleventh century onwards the 
laity begin to lose all sense of active participation in the priestly 
and redemptive mission of the Church; and in so doing to lapse 
into the psychological proletarianism which is the greatest weak- 
ness of our church life today. 

Significantly enough, one of the chief aims of the present 
liturgical movement in the West is to restore to the Christian lay- 
man his proper ‘liturgy ’"—both in and out of church. But the 
growth of clericalism is in fact more and more recognised as 
being one of the gravest symptoms of that medieval distortion of 
Christian truth which underlies all our later Western divisions 
and controversies. Here, as elsewhere, the rediscovery of the 
Orthodox world, so far from merely opening up yet another 
field for the specialist, may prove to be immensely relevant 
to our own urgent problems. 

The Christian laity were more fully aware of belonging to a 
distinct ‘order’ within the Church, an order with its proper 
functions and responsibilities, during the centuries of persecution 
under the Empire than at any subsequent period in the Church’s 
history. But anyone who has lived in an Orthodox country must 
have realised that in Eastern Christendom the laity have retained 
a far more active role in church life, a far greater sense of 
responsibility for the Church, than they have here in the West. 
The clericalising of the liturgy—the transformation of the 
Eucharist from something done by the whole body of the faithful 
into something said by a clergyman—is a purely Western 
phenomenon. There is always a close connection between liturgy, 
in the sense of what is done inside the Church, and the whole 
pattern of the Church’s ministry; and just as the Orthodox laity 
have never lost their primitive function as active participants in 
the eucharistic action, so they have continued to play-a far more 


vital part in the extra-liturgical ministry of the Church than have- 


the ordinary run of Western Christians. 

In Eastern Christendom the clergy have never assumed the 
authoritative status, vis-a-vis the laity, which they acquired in 
Western Europe in the course of the Middle Ages. So long as 
every baptised Christian is a ‘ theologian’ in the true sense of 
the word—someone, that is, called to verify in his own experience 
the dogmas of the commion faith—the whole body of the laity 
retain their corporate responsibility for bearing witness to the 
apostolic tradition. 
In the Orthodox world we look in vain for the Western distinc- 


tion between the ecclesia docens and the ecclesia docta: between 
Se * Published in THe LisTsNER of November 14 


the clergy, whose privilege it is to teach and instruct, and the 
laity whose duty is ‘meekly to attend’. The lay theologian is as 
common in Orthodox Christendom as he is rare in the West, while 
many of the clergy are never permitted to preach at all. In Greece, 
for example, the country parson is usually a local farmer, or 
perhaps a craftsman of some kind, who is ordained so that he can 
preside, as the bishop’s deputy, at the parish Eucharist. The task 
of preaching—of expounding the scriptures which are read at the 
Sunday liturgy—is more likely to be given to a local doctor or 
schoolmaster. Nearly all the professors of theology at Athens 
and Salonica are laymen, and many of those who read theology 
at the two universities do so without any thought of being 
ordained. It is not thought to be necessary to wear a cassock in 
order to speak with authority of the things of God. 

For the West, on the other hand—both Catholic and Protestant 
—the very words ‘layman’ and ‘laity’ have been severed from 
their biblical roots and have acquired a purely negative sense. 
The layman is no longer one who, through the mysteries of 
baptism and confirmation, has become a member of a priestly 
body, the /aos of God. He is considered only in terms of what he 
is not, and what he cannot do. He has become one who is not an 
initiate but rather an outsider, a non-expert: in brief, one who 
is not a clergyman. Although we still read the great biblical 
passages in which the Church is compared to a spiritual house 
built of living stones, in which the Jaos of God is described as a 
royal priesthood, such language seems nowadays to bear little 
relation to the realities of our church life. 

So the Western layman has come to accept the fact that his 
proper role in the liturgy is a passive one. He goes to church to 
hear a service conducted by a clergyman, assisted perhaps by a 
select body of men and women all dressed up to look as much 
like clergy as possible. As to his extra-liturgical ministry, that is 
circumscribed by the well-defined frontiers of what is commonly 
known as ‘ church work’: raising money, organising bazaars and 
jumble sales, perhaps running a youth club or helping with the 
Sunday school. The Classified Table at the beginning of Hymns 
Ancient and Modern suggests that the only activity proper to the 
layman (apart from religious exercises such as self-questioning and 
alms-giving) is as a lay helper or church worker. Admittedly there 
is a further group of hymns entitled Work for God and the 
Welfare of Mankind but it provides little specific guidance as to 
the nature of the lay apostolate. The general drift of these hymns 
is summed up in some well-known verses by John Mason Neale, 
describing the virtues proper to bishops, priests, and deacons re- 
spectively. Then comes the memorable couplet: 


And to their flocks, a lowly mind 
To hear and to obey. 


Hearing and Obeying 

It seems to me that these lines give a very fair picture of the 
general Western view of the place of the layman in the Church. 
Hearing and obeying—there is little else left him of his priestly 
ministry. Excluded from any active part in the liturgy, deprived 
of his extra-liturgical apostolate, the layman is left to his religious 
exercises. How often one hears the phrase ‘a devout layman’. 
Piety, in the modern sense, has become an inadequate substitute 
for a ministry involving the whole affective personality and em- 
bracing every legitimate field of human activity. Surely, some- 
thing has gone desperately wrong. The Son of God did not take 
our human nature upon Him in order that we might be turned 
some into clergymen and some into church workers. The apostolic 
vision of a ‘new creation’, a re-created universe, has faded. The 
black robe of the medieval clerk has ousted the baptismal alb as 
the vesture of the initiate. 

(continued on page 843) 
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NEWS DIARY 


November 13-19 


Wednesday, November 13 


The Prime Minister tells the Commons that 
he has decided to set up a tribunal of 
enquiry into the alleged leakage of 
information about the intention to in- 
crease the Bank Rate 


The Postmaster-Genera] announces that 
reductions are to be made in the cost of 
a@ number of telephone calls from 
January 1 


An emergency Council of Ministers meets 
in Paris to consider question of supply 
of arms to Tunisia by the Western 
Powers 


Thursday, November 14 


It is announced in London and Washing- 
ton that token consignments of arms are 
to be sent to Tunisia 


The Lord! Chamberlain’s Office states that 
there will be no more presentation parties 
at Buckingham Palace after next year 


Lord Justice Parker is appointed chairman 
of the tribunal to enquire into the alleged 
Bank Rate leakage 


Friday, November 15 


The French Prime Minister describes the 
Anglo-American decision to send arms to 
Tunisia as ‘an unfriendly act’ 


Mr. Khrushchey claims that the Russians 
have absolute superiority in rocket wea- 
pons over the rest of the world 


Over forty persons are killed when a flying 
boat en route to Madeira from South- 
ampton crashes on the Isle of Wight 


Saturday, November 16 


The Nato Council in Paris discusses the 
shipment of arms from Britain and the 
United States to Tunisia 


Princess Royal delivers a message from the 
Queen to the House of Assembly in 
Enugu, capital of Eastern Nigeria 


Sunday, November 17 


Health Service delegates meeting in London 
approve ban on overtime as_ protest 
against the Minister of Health’s veto on 
their increase in pay 


In a speech in Cheshire Mr. Gaitskell says 
that there is reason to hope that .the 
cost of living will be stabilised owing to 
the fall in prices of imported raw 
materials and food 


Monday, November 18 


Soviet Union rejects Western proposal to 
enlarge U.N. disarmament commission 


M. Pineau, French Foreign Minister, 
arrives in Washington 


Tuesday, November 19 


French Prime Minister asks National 
Assembly for vote of confidence in his 
economy measures 


A million French Civil Servants take part 
in one-day protest strike 

Committee of Privileges finds London 
Electricity Board and its solicitors 
“acted in breach of privilege’ in threaten- 
ing an M.P. with legal proceedings 


THE LISTENER 


Field~-Marshal Lord Montgomery on his seventieth birthday, Noyember 17, 

at his home in Hampshire. The Field-Marshal has announced his 

decision to give up his appointment as Deputy Supreme Commander in 
Europe and to retire from active military duty next September 


The scene in the Underwr 
London, as Her Majesty ¢ 
opening 


A visitor to the Building E 

“The Victorian Saturday 1 

A demonstration in progress at Knaresborough, Yorkshire, last week of a new viaduct British bathro 

inspection unit. The machine, which consists of-a hinged mechanical ‘arm’ carries a 

platform from which the undersides of bridges and- viaducts can be inspected without Right: one of the new Pain; 

scaffolding or rigging. The inspection platform is linked with the other end of the ‘arm’ which were-opened last week 
by radio telephone - are, for the first 1 
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The war memorial at Medjez-el-Bab, Tunisia; which was unveiled on November 18 by General Sir Kenneth 
Anderson, wartime Commander of the First Army. The ceremony was due to be held last Saturday but was 
prevented from taking place by torrential rain which blocked all roads leading to Medjez-el-Bab; relatives of 
the fallen who had flown out to Tunisia were isolated for a time in the town 


oom in Lloyd’s new building, Lime Street, 
ilizabeth the Queen Mother performed the 
ony on November 14 


On November 13 the Postmaster-General an- 

nounced that, owing to increasing automation in During a visit by the press to the R.A.F. Institute of Aviation Medicine 

the telephone service, there is to be a reduction at Farnborough last week some of the tests being carried out on the 

in the price of trunk calls over a certain area. In physiological and psychological factors in high-speed and high-altitude 

this photograph, taken at G.P.O. headquarters, flying were demonstrated, and also advances in life-saving apparatus. 

part of the new group routing and charging The photograph shows an inflated water-tight cot in which a baby can 
equipment (‘ Grace’) is being shown be kept afloat 
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Pa at Olympia looking at a stand depicting 

in a section dealing with the history of 

nd plumbing through the ages 

1 

Galleries at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
rooms certain collections of oil paintings 
the war, permanently housed 
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Facilities for stop over at inter- 
mediate points. 

In addition three services per 
week via Rome and Nairobi. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 
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LIGHT UP AND SETTLE DOWN 
to that long slow smoke which calms a troubled world. With 
Balkan Sobranie glowing in the bowl of your favourite briar 
anxiety goes up in smoke and an inimitable aroma makes 
rings round every fret. Balkan Sobranie Smoking Mixture is a 
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Far we want to account for this clericalising of 


we must look rather more closely at that dis- 


- tortion of Christian truth, that fragmentation of © 
‘s Christian experience, of which the segregation © 
_ of clergy and laity is only one symptom. 


Eastern Theology— 


The divergence of East and West is not simply 
a matter of culture or temperament but is pro- 
foundly theological. In a book which is by far 
the best introduction to Orthodox theology 
available to the Western reader, The Mystical 
Theology of the Eastern Church*, Vladimir 
Lossky describes the fundamental approach of 
eastern Christendom to the mystery of the Holy 
Trinity. He emphasises that, for the Orthodox 
Christian, every statement that can be made 
about God is at best inadequate and runs the 
risk of becoming an idol, a simulacrum. 
Theology is not a system of philosophical ideas, 
nor can the divine mystery ever be expressed in 
rational concepts. It is essentially a mystery to 
be lived: the experimental knowledge of the 
living God. It belongs to the sanctuary—yes, but 
also to the daily life of the Christian, and not 
to the lecture-room, ‘ There is’, 
‘no theology apart from experience; it is 
necessary to change, to become a new man. To 
know God one must draw near to Him. No one 
who does not follow the parth of union with 
God can be a theologian. The knowledge of 


-God is necessarily the way of deification ’. 


For the Orthodox Church, as for the early 
Greek Fathers, all theology is essentially 
apophatic, or negative. Apophaticism, in 
Lossky’s words, ‘is, above all, an attitude of 


mind which refuses to form concepts about= 


God’. It is ‘an attitude which excludes all 
abstract and purely intellectual theology, which 
would adapt the mysteries . . . of God to human 
ways of thought. It is an existential attitude in- 
volving the whole man . . . ’ This ‘negative’ 
approach to Christian truth, ‘so far from being 
a limitation, enables us to transcend all concepts, 
every sphere of philosophical speculation .. . 
the apophatic way of eastern theology is the 
repentance of the human person before the face 
of the living God’. 


—and the Western Conception 

Over against this tradition, consider the 
Western conception of theology. In Western 
Christendom, from the eleventh century on- 
wards, theology tends increasingly to lose its 
vital links with the ‘ corporate mysticism’ of the. 
liturgy. It becomes more and more a theology 
of concepts, assimilated first to one philosophical 


stem, then to another. It takes on the character ~ 


of a science—albeit the Queen of Sciences—a 
mystery in a new sense, with its own initiates: 
the clergy. Compare, for instance, Anselm’s 
treatise Why God became Man with St. 
Athanasius’ little book on the Incarnation of 
the Word of God, and you can see the way in 
which the horizons have contracted. The very 


character of theology has changed. 


The Protestant Reformation, apparently 

revolutionary, in fact brought no fundamen 

¢ in the climate of Western theology. In 

as in other matters, the sixteenth-century_ 

1 pablo to shake off the influence — 
ssul ns: and their 


Lossky writes, - 


1eology remained conceptual, philosophical, 
analytic. The Anglican Communion Service of 


1662 is a good example of this, in that it 


descends direct from the world of late-medieval 


_ scholasticism. This Anglican rite is unduly pre- 


occupied with the death of Christ—it isolates his 
death from his incarnate life; and in its re- 
stricted view of the scope of redemption it 
reflects the same climate of ideas as Anselm’s 
treatise on the Incarnation. The idols survive 
unchallenged. The gulf between sacred and 
secular, theology and mysticism, religion and 
life, grows wider. 

Although at the Reformation the clergyman 
acquires a wife and the liturgy is no longer cele- 
brated in a foreign language, the medieval con- 
ception of the relationship between clergy and 
laity is still taken for gospel. The province of 
the layman is still to hear and to obey. True, 
Protestantism struggles to reassert the doctrine 
of the general priesthood of the laity, but these 
attempts, coloured as they are by medieval 
assumptions, tend to transform the layman not 
into a true priest but into an imperfect clergy- 
man. The broad result is to deny that diversity 
of functions which is such a prominent feature 
of the primitive Eucharist. It is fascinating to 
see how the same medieval presuppositions per- 
sist in the modern controversy about the ordina- 
tion of women. In order to exercise a priestly 
ministry, except perhaps in a figurative sense, 
one must be a clergyman. We recall Khomiakov’s 
saying, that all Protestants are crypto-papists. 


The Real Challenge 

In the eyes of the Eastern Church, medieval 
Latin scholasticism represents a radical departure 
from early Christian tradition. Scholasticism sets 
up idols; it substitutes human concepts for the 
data of revelation. Grasp this unfamiliar Eastern 
approach to Western theology, and you begin 
to understand the real challenge of Orthodoxy. 
Since the Middle Ages, one advance after 
another in the field of science has seemed to the 
West to shake the very foundations of the 


‘Church’s teaching..Copernicus, Darwin, Freud, 


have all been regarded as enemies of Christian 
truth. Yet from the Orthodox standpoint they 
may well appear as idoloclasts: overthrowers of 


the false likenesses of God set up in the Middle 


Ages. The scientists and secular prophets may 
prove to have opened the way to a return to 
orthodoxy—to a faith which finds its sole 
support, not in any philosophical system, but in 


the antinomy of the Triune God. What I have 


called the negative way of Orthodox theology, 
so far from being the outmoded by-product 


‘of an archaic culture, may well be the one 


formulation of Christian truth which is capable 
of surviving the multiform challenge of 
modern science, 


Wholeness of Christian Truth 
One of the best books about Mount Athos was 


written by an ‘angry young man’ of the early 


"twenties, for whom, no less than for Mr. 
Osborne’s Jimmy Porter, Western Christianity 
was a tiresome irrelevance. Among the monks 
and hermits of the Holy Mountain, Robert 
Byron seems to have realised for the first time 


something of the true character of the Christian 


mystery. I have known many like him—men and 
‘women with a wholly Western background—for 
whom a first acquaintance with Orthodoxy has 


medias = * Published by J. Clarke: 16s, 


come as an unlooked-for revelation: for whom 
Orthodox theology has laid bare the full meaning 
and relevance of a Gospel which they had im- 
Patiently dismissed as an exploded myth. What 
has drawn so many of us to the Orthodox 
Church in these last few years is nothing 
peculiarly Eastern. It is the same vision of the 
wholeness of Christian truth and Christian ex- 
perience which others have been discovering in 
parishes affected by the liturgical movement, in 
Catholic Action, and in centres like the Iona 
Community. It is a Christian outlook which was 
once common to East and West alike, _but which 
was distorted almost beyond recognition in 
Latin Christendom during the Middle Ages, 

For nine centuries Western Christianity has 
suffered increasingly the crisis of that distortion. 
The fate of the layman is just one symptom. 
Behind it lies a radical deviation in the charac- 
ter of Christian theology. Today, at long last, 
the idols are being overthrown. The West is re- 
claiming an approach to the Christian mystery 
which is capable of renewing the whole life of 
the laos, the people, of God. I believe that the 
rediscovery of a Church which has never known 
the Western fragmentation of Christian experi- 
ence is a movement of the Spirit and a fact of 
the highest importance for our own twentieth- 
century reformation.—Third Programme 


Gardening 


Ornamental Shrubs 
By JIM MIDDLETON 


EW garden plants bring as much pleasure 
E: the winter-flowering shrubs, and the 

finest of them all is the witch hazel, 
hamamelis mollis, which produces fragrant 
yellow flowers on its bare branches early in 
January. To be seen at its best, it should be 
given a background of evergreens to set it off, 
and should not be crowded out with other 
shrubs, It is not a shapely shrub, but its beauty 
lies in its irregular branching habit. 

For further displays, | winter-flowering 
heathers may be planted, and so a succession of 
colour will follow from November to April. 
The Carnea and Mediterranea types will tolerate 
lime and so will grow in any garden soil. 
Perhaps the most outstanding for beauty and 
length of flowering period is the Mediterranea 
Hybrida Darleyensis. Its pale pink flowers open 
in November, and continue to flower until the 
following April. A plant such as this brings a 
great deal of pleasure during the long winter 
months. I think it should be planted in every 
garden, and, if possible, where it can be seen 
from your windows. 

Many shrubs produce flowers in the spring, 
to be followed by autumn tints or fruits later 
in the year. The azalea mollis is one of these, 
coming into flower early in May, before the 
foliage has developed. It produces masses of 
sweetly scented flowers in a wide range of 
colours, from cream to yellow, orange, and red. 
Later in the autumn, these colours are. repeated 
in the fiery red and golden-yellow foliage. 
Berberis Darwini, an evergreen shrub, produces 
golden yellow flowers in April, to be followed 
by purple fruits in the autumn. Many of the 
flowering cherries put on a wonderful display, 
before the strong winds bare their branches. 

—From a talk in ‘ Woman’s Hour’ 


JOB: Colliery Manager 
QUALIFICATIONS: First Class 
Certificate of 
rs Competency - 
Ms Ris granted by the - 
“k. Ministry of. Power 
SERVICE: 9 years ~ 
SALARY RANGE: £1,400—£2, 100 ; 
+ SAGE: 32> 
PROSPECTS: Excellent 


These few facts about one typical 
-young man in today’s coal industry | 
tell their own story. He is a good 
mining engineer and an intelligent 
and ambitious man. He is typical of 
hundreds. He is rising fast in a big, 
vitally important, infinitely varied 
industry, which offers him and his 


For the next hundred years at least, 
Britain’s new coal industry must bear 
the brunt of the most formidable 
economic challenge in our island’s 
history. If Britain is to flourish in the 
world’s markets, her industries must 
be able to call on more and more 
power from coal. 


Here is a gigantic but exhilarating 


_ challenge to ambitious men in Britain’s 


new coal industry. Already these men 
are undertaking vast new schemes of 
reconstruction and expansion. Because 
of them, mining technology continues 
to take tremendous strides. Because of 
them, long-term programmes of mech- 
anisation are being skilfully imple- 
mented. Because of them, the newest 
resources of science and engineering 
are being put to the winning of coal. 


The coal industry is fortunate in 
having such men. But it still needs 
more of them. And it needs them 
now... 


like an outstanding future, 


The material future of Britain — 
depends so much on coal... and on | 
_ university or through part-time study 
“at a technical college. 


the success of the nation’s new coal 


industry. As Britain’s need for coal 
increases every year, so does the need | 


for men ambitious to be mining 
engineers, electrical and mechanical 
engineers, and research scientists. 
And the rewards measure up to 
the job. Good money. Excellent 
prospects. 


problems. And the knowledge that 


this is one of the most important jobs | 


in Britain. 


University Scholarships Morehighly- | 
trained mining and other engineers | 
will be needed. The National Coal 
Board offers up to a hundred 


University Scholarships a year: most 
are for Mining Engineering, but 


some are given in Mechanical, Elec- | 
trical and Chemical Engineering, and 


Fuel Technology. 


Practical Training The Coal Board 


runs two- or three-year courses of 


A fascinating variety of — 


. 


_Management Training for those who 


have qualified — either through 


_ Each trainee - 
has a course mapped out for him 


personally and a senior engineer gives 
_ him individual supervision. On the 
mining engineering side there is a 
good chance of becoming, between 
_ the ages of 26 and 30, a colliery — 


manager with a salary in the range of 


£1,400 to £2,100. 


Other Technical Careers There are 
also good prospects in Mining 


Surveying, Civil Engineering and in 
the Carbonisation Department. 


Scientists Graduate scientists in 
_ physics and chemistry are needed for _ 
urgent and _ important research and 
_ for scientific control work. 


Other Careers 
| women of high educational standard Bi 
are needed, too, in such fields as 

marketing, purchasing, finance, staff 
and industrial telations. 


Young men and! 


Write today for detailed: information to ee) aa 
. THE DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF STAFF, Oa are f+ 


NATIONAL COAL BOARD, HOBART HOUSE, LONDON, S.W. le ar ee ous . 
_ Issued by the National Coal Board, Hobart House, London, S.W.1. Divisional Headquarters in: Edinburgh, Newcastle ats Tyne, Shee skip per Ad Mirae Se . c 
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of an agreeable dinner you have just eaten? Will _ 
you be feeling thankful that your shoes are 
_ comfortable and that you have a five-pound 


rh “ 
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Letters to the Editor | 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles printed in 
THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons of space 


Russia, the Atom, and the West 

Sir.—A number of commentators are over- 
simplifying important current events as mere 
personal rivalries for power. Mr. George F. 
Kennan, former U.S. Ambassador to Moscow, 
now lecturing over your B.B.C. system, certainly 
should know that the Khrushchevy-Zhukov con- 
test is much more than that. 

Philosophical historians know better. In 
asserting that all past history was mainly a 
struggle between the propertied and the property- 
less, Marx was partly wrong, because in the past 


there had always been more than those two 


main groups struggling for supremacy. 

America’s greatest philosopher of history 
(a descendant of two U.S. presidents), Henry 
Adams, when president of the American His- 
torical Association, correctly implied that in 
the past there were four main groups contend- 
ing for supremacy: (1) the church state; (2) 
the military state; (3) organised capital; (4) the 
labour movement. 

‘In the Iron-Curtain countries both the church 
and capital have become vestigial. This im- 
mensely simplifies future contests.—Yours, etc., 

Cleveland, 1, Ohio Davip REISz 


The Young Idea 

= Ae leading “article, “The Young Idea’ 
(THE LIsTENER, November 7), pointing out the 
advantages that the younger generation enjoys, 


is an example of that very materialistic outlook . 


which makes young men angry with their elders 
today. . For the material hardship of pre-war 
days, and the necessity to fight for position in 
the world, far from subduing men of spirit, 
can quite well be used to advantage, whereas we 
‘serious young men and women’ have to fight 
for spiritual life against the inertia and insanity 
of the world surrounding us. 

Moreover, many of the foremost among us 
have either not received the benefits you men- 
tion, or not needed them. For example, Colin 
Wilson’s home for some time was a sleeping~- 
bag on Hampstead Heath, and he never enjoyed 
any university education, subsidised or other- 
wise. Mlle Sagan demonstrates her contempt 
for safety by driving cars at break-neck speed. 
And even our horror of the hydrogen bomb is 
the result not only of its threat of material 
devastation, but of the spiritual ruin that it is 
already producing. It is the middle-aged, Sir, 
who benefit from the Welfare State; to the 
young and angry it is more an enemy than a 
friend. 

Finally, you mention our forgetfulness of the 
comforts we enjoy and our preoccupation with 
the fact that we are ‘ poised over a precipice’. 


I would like you, Sir, to take a walk to your 


nearest precipice, stand on the edge and ask a 
friend to push you gently from behind until you 
are poised delicately between standing and falling, 
_In that moment, will you be thinking gratefully 


note in your pocket? I think rather that you 
will break out in a cold sweat and exert your 
utmost powers to get on to firm ground again. 
r Yours, etc., 

St. Andrews ANNE-MarRIE FEARON 


The Messiahs of the Milk Bars? 

Sir,—Unless I have grossly misunderstood 
Mr. Alan Pryce-Jones (THE LISTENER, Novem- 
ber 7), it appears that the white hopes of 
literature are suffering from development 
arrested in adolescence. 

I am immature myself, and I remember vividly 
the impotent hates and resentments characteristic 
of the adolescent mind: impotent because the 
adolescent rejects without understanding, and 
rebels without comprehension of himself or 
society. 

Any fool with a hatful of dynamite can blow 
up a cathedral. Any adolescent can rave about 
the wrongs of humanity. It takes guts and brain 
and a measure of maturity to do anything con- 


_ structive about the faults of the world. It takes 


something more—something that seems to be 
beyond the intellectual and social gifts of these 
literary children: the realisation that they are 
not a race apart. For better or for worse, they 


"are only a part of humanity. Class consciousness 


and intellectual snobbery are twin evils, and no 
one who is guilty of one has the right to rail 
against the other. 

In ten years’ time, these writers may have 
learned to live with themselves and with us. They 
may even learn to take their income from us 
without sneering while they do it. They will 
then be adult enough to show us what they can 
build that is preferable to the structure of 
society as it exists today. Meantime, at least they 
have entertainment value.—Yours, etc., 


Belfast NoEL WYLIE 


Science and the Humanities 

Sir,—May I add a few words to the excellent 
letter of Mr. Bradley’s, in reply to the talk by 
Sir Harold Nicolson? Being a member of a 
science department in a College of Advanced 
Technology, I can also assure Sir Harold that 
the problem he raised is very much in the mind 
of all of us in the staff common room. But the 
dichotomy between science and humanities is 
a false one, the true dichotomy being between 
all-round men and women and those too exclu- 
sively and narrowly specialised in whatever field. 
All the truly great ‘ scientists” or ‘ humanists’ 
have always been all-round men and women. A 
* scientist ’ without any knowledge of the various 
arts, history, philosophy, etc., is as much an 
incomplete personality as a ‘humanist’ with- 
out knowledge of the basic ideas, concepts, and 
methods of science. 

The cause of the excessive specialisation is not 
the advent of science, but the prevailing 
materialism—the word used in its everyday, not 
its philosophical meaning—guite alien to the 
scientific spirit. This is what makes people feel 
that anything which cannot be measured in 


terms of money and personal financial advance- 
ment is a wasted effort. 

The defenders of narrow specialisation will 
point out what tremendous effort is necessary to 
achieve and keep up one’s competence even in 
a narrow field. Their argument is utterly false, 
nevertheless. They forget that the problem is 
a spiritual one; that there is not a constant 
energy which man expends in one narrow field 
if he chooses, or scatters thinly over a vast field. 
In fact when the proper destiny of the human 
soul is satisfied, i.e., to be an all-round whole 
person, vast new energies spring up. All appeals 
for more and better scientists and technologists 
are usually based nowadays on arguments at 
this lower level, 7.e., competition with and fear 
of rival communities. It should be based on the 
fulfilment man finds in the pursuit of knowledge 
and truth in every field. ‘ But seek ye the King- 
dom of God, and all these things shall be added 
unto you ’.—Yours, etc., 


Manchester, 16 OLIVER E. Forp 


On Remaining an Agnostic 

Sir,—Professor Toulmin’s case for his agnos- 
ticism (THE LISTENER, October 17) is admirably 
reasoned, interestingly presented and almost 
acceptable to a rationalist. However, it would 
seem that, in his completely negative mood, he 
betrays a cold aloofness as far as the needs of 
his fellow humans is concerned. ‘ No man is an 
island’. We are all part of the main. 

Professor Toulmin should be right down 
among ‘his fellows dissuading them from the 
fatuous idea that there is a plan for humanity 
which will automatically work itself out. He 
should be leading them to understand that they 
are on their own, and only through the develop- 
ment of their own latent potentialities can their 
ideals ever be realised. 

In using the word ‘religion’, Professor 
Toulmin implies the supernaturally based ex- 
clusively; ignoring its other definitions. Robert 
G. Ingersoll said: ‘ True religion is not a theory 
—it is a practice. It is not a creed—it is a life’. 
A way of life must be taught. There must be 
organisation and. there must be teachers. I 
wonder where Professor Toulmin is making his 
contribution to a better world?—or is it too 
much bother?—Yours, etc., 

Chicago ARTHUR B. HEWSON 

Editor, The American Rationalist 


Child-centred Education: a Defence 

Sir,—Mr. Bantock’s letter of November 14 
makes me very uneasy for several reasons, all of 
which suggest attitudes which may have a bad 
effect on the way schools develop. I look back 
on experience as a teacher of physics and 
English, and as a grammar school headmaster 
who got advice directly from Dr. Susan Isaacs 
after her period of long and close work with 
the boys and girls at her school. 

(1) Mr. Bantock’ clearly wants more watertight 
compartments in universities than there are 
already. He seems anxious that psychologists and 
teachers should never meet over actual difficulties. 


clear of psychologists and of teachers. 


(2) He excites my distrust by talking, for 


example, of ‘the complexity of the problem of 

motivation’ (what a word!). Since Wittgenstein’ s 

Philosophical Investigations came out in 1953, 

it has been clearer than ever before that to talk 
like this is to dodge the real difficulties. ; 

(3) He seems to think we ‘know about educa- 

- tion’ in the same sense that we ‘know about 


chemistry ’. This attitude deprives teachers of the. 


chance to do their job as well as they can ‘as 
a result of long and painstaking work’, as Mr. 
Child says. The best teachers I have known have 
often said that if you feel that one-tenth of what 
you have tried to teach during the term has 
really perched at the end, you have done well. 
‘The occasional short periods of good teaching 
one achieves are largely unpredictable, They 
come as gifts of God. 

~ (4) I fear that any teacher following Mr. 
Bantock’s line will tend to lack the conviction of 
ignorance which a teacher needs more than any- 
thing else, if he is to be of any use to real people. 


I must add that, though I write from the same - 
town, I have nothing to do with Mr. Child and 


have never met him. I just think he is right 


on the issue between him and Mr. Bantock. 


Yours, etc., 3 
Totnes — _H. W. HecksTaLu-SMITH 
What Is a Dictionary? 
Sir.—I am led by the talk by Paafessce 
J. Isaacs ‘What Is a Dictionary?’ (THE 
LISTENER, November 7) to ask if he can do 


something about the word ‘ Virement’, which — 


seems to have eluded the editors of the Oxford 
English Dictionary. 1 came across it lately in a 


| ~ What 


other sterling countries would expect substantial 
favours indeed in order to re-establish a sterling 


area club. There can be little doubt that we 
should have to give them such extensive trading . 


concessions as to reverse the whole of our ex- 
ternal economic policy of the last five or six 
years. This would be difficult, and it would in- 
volve abandoning all the advantages to the 
British economy of entering the European Free 
Trade Area. As things are we must choose be- 
tween close association with Europe and the 


re-establishment of such a tightly knit sterling 


area club that the loyafty of its members is 
unquestioned. 

In any case, I am not sure that it is a goed 
idea to try to re-establish the sterling area club 
on its old basis because one of the bribes we 
should have to give to the other members would 
be a substantial increase in the outflow of long- 
term capital from the United Kingdom. We are 
so short of capital here at home, and the basic 


needs. of our economy have been: so starved for 


so long, that I believe the policy. we should 
follow is to reduce the amount of lending we do 


overseas rather than increase it. Countries such 


as Australia and New Zealand are as rich per 
head as we are and should therefore be as 
capable of financing their pwn development as 


_ anybody else. Britain does earn money on the 
long-term investments she makes overseas. all 
the pas larger returns generally come to in- 


sophers should just be philosophers and keep 


report, . a on. enquiry find that v 
‘it is see accepted among lawyers and seems to 


have been in use for a long time, Presumably — 
itis ‘N.Fr.’ 
compilers of the O.E.D.2~ + 
te Yours, eter; ; thy 
ivulvethartipron S. C. DYKE 
Trends in Cancer Research 
Sir,—Mr. Alexander Haddow remarks (THE 
LISTENER, November 14) upon the slow decline 
in incidence of cancer of the stomach as against 
the steeper incidence of cancer of the lung, both 
against the background of probable stability in 
the incidence of most other forms. 
The fact revealed by the statistics published by 


> Mr, Haddow says, 


we a, of at scre 


the invisible Senige rays Sovtes perhaps all of 
. But how did it come to avoid the — these, may, like infra-red, be life: benign. 7 
-may even be cancer negating. Who knows? The | 


cancer-humidity correlation is strongly sug- 
gestive. Behind this idea may there not lurk the 

“unexpected and fortunate discovery’, which ~ 
“we cannot exclude * 


Yours, ete. 


- Letchworth HARRY Howe 


Collecting ‘English aaniies Fata 
Sir,—I aonb seahethes the court-cupboard — 
illustrating Mr. Lowe’s interesting talk (THE 


the World Health Organisation in 1952 is that ~ LISTENER, November 14) is a good example of 


“declining incidence of cancer in mouth ° and — 
throat of all sites is steeper than that of cancer 
of the stomach. Furthermore, the inverse cor= 
relation between mouth-and-throat. 
decline in incidence and that of lung cancer © 
increase in incidence is significantly high. So_ 
high, in fact, as to question whether the associa- 
tion between lung cancer and smoking—which ~ 
undoubtedly exists—is, however, carcinogenous. 
One seriously wonders, therefore how much 
brilliance, energy, and — money, ‘are being mis- 
directed into this _ carcinogenetic belief in- 
smoking. The evidence is just as strong to 
suggest that the decline in lip cancers is asso- 
ciated with decline of pipe-smoking in favour of — 
cigarettes. ~ 

In these days of understandable near-panic 


about atomic-irradiation it is interesting—and 


potentially reassuring—to know that there is a 
positive correlation between cancer mortality 


(continued from page 825) 


vestment at home, simply because the investment- 


in overseas countries raises profits received by 
Britishers but increases wages and taxes received 
in the overseas country, whereas if the invest- 
ment is done within Britain, profits, wages and 
tax yields in Britain itself are all increased. 

The only sensible policy, therefore, for the 
United Kingdom is to withdraw from our over- 
extended commitments to the sterling area. In 
the first place, I think we should stop trying to 
lend as much as we are doing to other countries 
(whether they are in the sterling area or not). © 

This would involve imposing exchange control 
over capital movements to sterling area coun-- 
tries—something which would annoy some of 


them greatly, but something which nearly all of © 


them do themselves. 

The remainder of my policy for the sterling 
area would be designed to deal with the burden 
of repayment of the sterling balances. One thing 
I would do would be to negotiate a funding of 
some of the balances held by the very large 
holders, such as Ghana and Malaya, which have 
sterling greatly in excess of their immediate 
needs. In the bargain, I would arrange for a 
steady withdrawal of these funds over a period - 
of perhaps ten or fifteen years; we should then 
know what our commitments were in the way of 
withdrawals each year and not be facing the 


threat of very heavy withdrawals i in-any particu- 
lar year. At the same time, the countries con- 


cancer ‘ + 


Price fic Sterling Area? seein ie 


dts period if it is, as stated, made of walnut. 
Elizabethan, and cetiys Stuart cupboards simply 
carved and inlaid with box and bog oak were 
er Imost invariably made of English oak as the 
~ Victoria and Albert. Museum’ S. own bandboes, 
indicates. . 

Walnut came into use later i in ihe enenane 


century. Anyone interested in the history and | 


evolution of English furniture: should get their 
“series of sixpenny picture books. (if -still pub- — 
lished) ‘and also visit the many ‘old houses now 
open to the public. Also it would be in Mr. 


Sheraton’s and not Chippendale’ s workshop 7 


surely | one should. go to see how veneers were 


¢ used for decorating plane surfaces. r 


~ Chippendale depended on carving and ont 
“ings for enrichment and generally “worked in 
solid mahogany. : 7 
Yours, etc., ; 
-R. C. Carter 


~ 


London, S.E.6 — 


— 


cerned would have an assured source of. Pa 


a 
| 


for financing their development. In addition, I — 


would as an incentive to persuade them to agree 
to such funding make a bargain with them 


about access to the London capital market. I 
would give these large holders more favourable 
rights of access to new capital in London than 
would be available to other countries. Such a 
bargain would be politically sensible because the 
large holders include many of the under- 
developed countries for whom we have a politi- 
- cal and moral responsibility. 


Lastly, there is the question of what to do if 
-about the remaining balances, which arc not 
funded. In order to prevent the danger of a f 


rapid speculative withdrawal of these balances 
arising from a fear of sterling devaluation, I 


would guarantee their value in terms of gold or ." 


dollars. And if the bargaining proved tough I — 
would be prepared to repay a large part of the 
balances in gold and dollars now, raising the 
dollars by calling up private British holdings of 


dollar securities, as we did early in the war. 


_ All this amounts to a major withdrawal (a a 
what I believe to be a hopelessly over-extended _ 


» Position. It amounts to dismantling the struc. 


ture. of the sterling area as» 5» We ries it But » ae 


the situation, now than to risk a major disaster 

in a few years” time. ‘The price of the sterli 

area as we now know it is just not worth paying. 
Progr 
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Graphika 
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Perfection in proportion 


In ordinary typewriters there is no 
variation in the unit of space occu- 
pied -by any letter in the keyboard. 
But in proportional spacing, each in- 
dividual character occupies only the 
exact amount of space its own width 
calls for. The result is typing with the 
precision and beauty of a page from 
a well-printed book. Now Olivetti 
introduce a unique machine, the 


Olivetti Graphika 


which is the first manually operated 
standard typewriter with propor- 
tional spacing. At a cost which is 
surprisingly little higher than that 
of an ordinary typewriter it brings 
proportional spacing — and the 
extraordinary improvements in_the 
quality of typing that go with it- 
within the means of every forward- 
looking business. 


OLIVETTI GRAPHIKA: price £89.10.0 


fo} olivetti 


Made in Great Britain by 

British Olivetti Ltd 

10 Berkeley Square, London Wi 

Sales Branches: 

London—32/34 Worship Street, EC2 
Birmingham —14 Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2 
Glasgow — 115/207 Summerlee Street, E3 


Authorised dealers throughout the country 
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Art Galleries 


» 


Above, left: ‘ Por- 
trait of Vuillard’ 
(1902), from the 
exhibition of paint- 
ings by Felix Val- 


lotton (1865-1925) 


at the Lefevre 
Galleries, 30, Bru- 
ton Street, W.1 — 


_~ Above: ‘The Two 


‘ 


Sisters ’ (1934), 
from the exhibition 
of paintings and 
drawings by Con- 
stant Permeke 
(1886-1952) at the 

Tate Gallery 


Canal, Venice’, by 
Canaletto (1697- 
1768), from the ex- 
hibition ‘ Recent 
Acquisitions XII’ 
at. | Tooth’s) ysl7es 


Conduit Street, 
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ep General Strike. By Julian Symons. 
Cresset Press. 21s. 
Tue « GENERAL STRIKE’ began at midnight on 
May 3,-1926, in support of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion against the heavy reductions in wages and 
lengthening of hours which the coalowners 
sought to impose upon its members. Those who 
were called out immediately—transport workers, 
_ railwaymen, builders, printers, iron and steel and 
heavy chemical workers, power-workers in gas 
and electricity—responded in numbers which 
amazed their leaders, town after town reporting 
*100 per cent. solidarity’. Nine days later this 
army, its ranks scarcely depleted, much less 
- broken, was ordered by its leaders to return to 
work on terms of unconditional surrender: 
attempts made by employers to use the oppor- 
tunity for wholesale victimisation and worsening 
of conditions of employment were only partially 
frustrated by a renewal of strike action, and the 
movement as a whole was punished by the Trade 
_ Union Act of 1927 (repealed bodily in 1946): 
_ the miners, after six months’ struggle, were 
driven back to work-on terms dictated by the 
owners, who remained unscathed in the saddle 
until the mines were nationalised. What had 
happened? Because the strike was so brief, 
because the weather was fine and. tempers not 
tried, except in a few places, until near the end, 
above all, because the Press was closed down, and 
news, apart from the young B.B.C., mostly 
rumour, a vast part of the public never dis- 
covered’ what it was really about, It is high time 
that the story was told. 

There is a great deal of social history in the 
“General Strike’, beginning with the fact that it 
was not a ‘ General Strike’ in the revolutionary 
sense meant by Georges Sorel and other theorists, 
but a national sympathetic strike on a large scale. 
__ Those who called it, and those who answered the 
| call, had no political aim other than that of re- 
_ dressing, by the only means they had at com- 
mand, what the whole Labour movement re- 
garded as a monstrous injustice; but the ruling 
classes detected the smell of revolution and 

“coercion of the Government’ in the air, and 
decided that the strike must be broken. Some, 
notably Churchill, Birkenhead, and Chamberlain, 
wanted it to be not merely broken but spec- 
tacularly crushed to pieces; some, like Herbert 
Samuel and the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
-wanted it to end in truce and compromise, Bald- 
win, the Prerftier, ordered the mediators out of 
the ring and checked the extremists; but, while 
keeping the tone mild, he insisted on surrender 
and allowed the Trade Union Act to pass into 
law. The result was, on the one hand, the final 
_ death of the myth of ‘ Direct Action’, syndica- 

lism, and similar theories; on the other, a serious 
weakening of Trade Unionism and a feeling of 
sullen resentment among the best of the 
_ working-class which coloured al] the ’thirties 

and contributed to the Labour victory of 1945. 
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the "twenties, both the strike and its failure were 

bably inevitable. The miners, once the best- 
group in terms of pay, were made to bear the 
at of the ‘collapse of the post-war boom; 
wages were brutally attacked the 


_ Given the conditions of British capitalism in 


eee were pledged to stand by them, withdrew 
at the last moment. Though there is. no reason 
to suppose that a strike in support of the miners 
in 1921 would have had any success, the signal 
shame of ‘Black Friday’ had Bienen deep into 
the conscience of the movement; and when, in 
1925, it appeared that the miners were once again 
to take the rap, this time for the return to the 
gold standard, it was unthinkable that they 
should again be betrayed. In that summer, the 
unexpected determination ofthe Unions startled 
an unprepared government into granting a tem- 
porary subsidy while they made preparations— 
though not very fearsome ones—for the struggle 
to come; the Unions, on the contrary, seem to 
have felt that justice had triumphed and would 
triumph again when the subsidy ran out, 
When their hand was called, therefore, on the 


_ trivial pretext of the Daily Mail printers refusing 


to print a provocative editorial, their leaders had 
no organisation prepared and no policy; they 
had not even decided whether they, or the leaders 
of the miners, were to discuss terms of -settle- 
ment. As the latter had already determined that 
they would not concede a penny or a second, 
and as it was in fact clear that wages, given the 
conditions of capitalist society, were going to 
come down, the position was hopeless, and J. H. 
Thomas, crooked though his methods were, 
hardly deserves the epithet ‘traitor’ which Mr. 
Symons gives him. ‘A wriggling realist? would 
perhaps be a better description. 

The General Strike was, thus, a great failure. 


_ But there are occasions when defeat is preferable 


to surrender. Mr. Symons’ account’ makes this 
very clear and is well worth reading, 


The House of Fiction: Essays on the 
Novel. By Henry James. 
Hart-Davis. 25s. 

It is a relief to uncover the Old ‘Criticism. 

Henry James has the temerity to suggest that 

the first obligation of the novel is to be interest- 

ing. The ways in which this can be accomplished 
strike him as innumerable, as various as the 
temperament of man, ‘and they are successful 
in proportion as they reveal a particular mind, 
different from others’. When fiction is judged 
in this way the evaluation of the novel becomes 

a psychological process, an evaluation of the 

consciousness that produced this personal im- 

pression of life. ‘ 

~ Everything that James wrote about fiction 

would, Dr. Edel tells us, fill perhaps ten 

volumes. So this is a severe selection. Its severity 
will probably come as a surprise to the blurb- 
writer, who tells us the book contains the Times 

Literary Supplement articles on ‘The’ Younger 

Generation’ (1914), when these are not in- 

cluded. He also informs the prospective buyer 

that there are eighteen pieces in the book, but 

there are only fifteen, Do these careless state- 

ments refer to a previous American edition? 
What we have are four essays on fiction in 


‘general, seven on individual novelists (English, 


French, Russian and American), and four re- 
views, on first publication, of novels that have 


_ since become famous. Not everyone will agree 


with James’ opinion that Dickens is merely ‘ the 
ga of superficial] novelists’, but it is im- 


the Listen ner’s s Book Chronicle 


possible to read his review of Our Mutual 
Friend without admiration for the shape and 
sincerity and cumulative logic of this assault on 
the most prominent contemporary redskin. This 
has lost nothing of its vigour, after ninety years; 
the incisive style here makes one regret that 
James ever became such a dawdling dabber of 
phrases. Among the other pieces in this always 
interesting volume are a paean for Balzac, ‘ the 
father of us all’, and a richly perceptive essay 
on Trollope, in some of whose later novels 
James detects ‘the dull, impersonal rumble of 
the mill wheel’. The general essays on ‘The 
Art of Fiction’ and ‘ The Future of the Novel’ 
reveal his intense faith in the novel as a living 
thing, an organism with boundless possibilities 
of development. The novel, he maintains, ‘ can 
do simply everything, and that is its strength 
and its life. Its plasticity, its elasticity are in- 
finite; theré. is no colour, no extension it may 
not take from the nature of its subject or the 
temper of its craftsman .. ..If it perishes this 
will surely be by its fault—by its superficiality, 
in other words, or its timidity ’. The Old Critic 
strikes very near the heart in this selection of 
essays, which could be a stimulant for any 
despairing reader or writer of fiction. 


Albert Camus, a Study of His Work 
By Philip Thody. - 
Hamish Hamilton. 18s. 

This critical study of Camus comes at the right 

moment, when he has been given the Nobel 

prize in his forty-third year and when it seems 
likely that his work is entering a new phase. It 
is excellent that this summing-up should have 
been made by an English writer detached from 
the bitter political quarrels which have swirled 
round Camus in his own country, No sooner 
had the Nobel award been announced than the 
abuse broke out again: ‘Le Nobel couronne 
une oeuvre terminée’, hissed Jacques Laurent 
with all the malignity of the Parisian literary 
jungle. The great merit of Mr, Philip Thody’s 
book is that although he is extremely well docu- 

mented in the controversies he has achieved a 

remarkable poise and impartiality. 

Mr. Thody’s approach is further strengthened 
by his. determination to examine his author as 
primarily a creative writer, and he has an 
advantage over his predecessors because he has 
been able to profit from Camus’ most’ recent 
work. The ambiguities and hesitations which 
obscure both La Chute and L’Exil et le 
Royaume are some indication of the spiritual 
convalescence which Camus needed in order to 
recover from the demands made upon him as 
director of conscience to a stricken Europe. 
There was a phase in his career vshen it seemed 
as if he had accepted this role with some com- 
placency; his prose, which has always been a 
beautifully controlled instrument, took on all the 
glacial abstractions of the public performer, If 
M. Camus has not freed himself from his public 
persona by the irony which sustains La Chute 
the Nobel prize may well be dangerous for him. 

It was Camus’ misfortune that events forced 
the sun-drenched nihilism of Noces and 
L’Etranger into the dank intellectual and moral 
climate of occupied and post-occupied Paris, It 


. so 


we Bracisttion of action that he had to sol . 
" personal problem in public terms, He was com- 


_ that he will be one of the few 
‘great creative figures of our 


ee ee ae ee | 


‘to rehabilitate 


-pelled, as Mr, Thody says, 


‘normal human values in the context of French 
- intellectual fashion . . . the sacrosant tradition” 
of revolt and 
L’Homme Revolté, continues Mr. Thody, ‘is 
the study and illustration of two paradoxes. The 
first, which it studies, is that the greatest rebel 


excess’, The intention of 


is tempted by the greatest conformity. The 
second, which it illustrates, is that revolt, which 
at ee sight appears to be the rejection of all © 
limits, is in fact a demand for a limit’, The 
form that Camus gave to his exposition dis- 


guised the fact that the book was confessional 


—an attempt to exorcise his own profound 
temptations; and the result was that he projected 
this interior struggle into the 
arena of public debate, whereas 
the issue, absolutely central to 
our time, could only have 
effected the required metanoia 
if it had been embodied in a 
work of supreme imaginative 
order. The rehabilitations of 
human values require to be 
made by the rehabilitations of 
art, and not least when art 
seems to be hopelessly irrele- 
vant. Camus, at this stage of 
his career, remains enigmatic, 
but Mr. Thody’s exegesis goes 
a long way to resolve the 
enigma and fortify our hope 
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Roman Silchester 
By G. C. Boon. » 


Parrish. 25s. 
Silchester is the Old English 
name for the City or Fort of 
the Sallows—the city of ruins, 
in other words, of walls and 
colonnades crumbling and 
grown over, like debris long 
after an air-raid, with sallows and brambles. 
All that remains now above the surface, on a 


gravel ridge in a corner of Hampshire, is the 


city wall of the early third century, of Bath 
stone, Forest Marble and flint, tree-grown, hung 
with ivy, nearly ten feet thick at the base and 
rising to fifteen of an original height of about 
twenty feet. The wall enclosed 107 acres of 
the Romano-British city of Calleva Atrebatum, 
Calleva, or the ‘ Woodland Town’, of the Atre- 
bates, Belgic settlers originally from the Pas de 
Calais. 

The farm site of this town was hacked into 
—which was fair enough by the lights of the 
era—between 1890 and 1909. The crude results 
and the greater part of the finds were never 
adequately published, though excavation without 
publication is a disgrace and a cheat. Some 
amend is made in this book. At last this major 


_ site, this nodal point of Roman roads, this once — 


fairly intricate, civilised, and well-planned city 
is described, ‘by the devotee who has been 
‘arranging and cataloguing the Silchester collec- 


tion in the gloomy morgue of the Reading 


Museum. He has been conducting as well new, 
less hack-and-look, excavations, 
Mr. Boon has shaped the — of 


- evidence and clues into an outline at any rate 


: 
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* Highgate Tunnel * >, One of the atyetenaens from The Ree enc: Road: the Goaching Prints 
of Fames Pollard, by N. C. Selway, with an introduction by James Laver (Faber £4 4s.) 


~ hens, they also had domestic cats. 


to help the Finns during their war with Russia. 
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h this: time on the Russian side, enable 
fields ouiteitie with streets on a oni ic Sita to leave Helsinki in the diplomatic train, 
elaborate public buildings centering upon a travelling through Germany and ibe Frano " 
forum, and with a population topped by a to Lisbon, ; - 

literate crust. Economically, Calleva was not 
isolated or self-sufficient. Porphyry and glass 
came from Egypt, alabaster from the east, wine © 
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_ Repatriated, Mr. Byrom rejected an . offer of. al 
* ‘commission in the Intelligence Corps, registered _ 


as a conscientious objector, joined a bomb dis- 
from Italy, olive oil from Spain, pottery (some — posal unit and then transferred to the paratroop- 


of it) from overseas. Food was flavoured with — "section of the R.A.M.C. He was dropped from, 
dill. Mulberries; grapes, figs, pheasants, were the air on D-Day and some of the best chapters | 
eaten. Art was both vigorously Celtic and con- of his book give an account of the war in Nor- j 
ventionally and lifelessly Roman. Virgil was mandy as seen by an unarmed medical orderly, — 
read—a piece of tile was found scratched with (Mr. Byrom says that, contrary to the coe 
a tag from the opening of Book II of the Aeneid © “convention, which the Wehrmacht was strict in a 
Conticuere omnes .. . ‘all fell silent’. Gods observing, some of his non-pacifist colleagues - 
carried revolvers.) After the allied victory in 
Normandy, the author was dropped behind the | ~ 
lines in Germany, and he was % 
training for further duties of 4 
the same kind in’ Burma when - 
Japan surrendered. oe 
If anyone is still inclined to: 
suspect that conscientious ob- 1 
jectors lack courage, no one if 
could’ entertain such. thoughts» if 
of Mr. Byrom, who is obvi- | if 
ously a very brave man, It is _ 
interesting to notice also how 
well the army comes out of — 
his story. It must have been © it 
difficult for any military com- — 
mander to have conscientious i 
objectors in his unit, but all | 
the officers described’: in this” 
book showed not only toler-— 
ance but sympathy and 
respect for their ~ awkward © 
subordinates. However, as Mr. - 
Byrom points out, it is much © 
easier to be a thoroughgoing 
pacifist if one is persecuted, - i 
and there seem’ to have been — 
times when the flame of his, + 
_ convictions burned low, 
Indeed, the reader of this” : 
book may frankly wish to hear 
either rather less about the a 
eatithor’ S conscience or very much more, for al-— 
though Mr. Byrom says that the things he sawin _ 
the field tended to confirm rather than to alter — 
A book not too expensive, clearly written, his non-combatant persuasions, he is never suffi- — 
illustrated and arranged, and properly aimed at — ciently articulate about the basis of those per-— t: 
making both visible and_ invisible Silchester _ suasions, One is not even offered the text of the © 
better known, to more than archaeologists. _. statement he read to his tribunal, But where Mr. 
Byrom really loses his hold on the reader is when — 
he turns from the story of his experiences as a_ 
The Unfinished Man. By James Byrom. _. pacifist in wartime to on story of a guilt-ridden — 
Chatto and Windus. 16s. love for a curiously impressionable Finnish girl, 
This book, the author’s reminiscences of his a romance which begins with the passing of | 
years at war, reads, as the saying goes, like a mysterious notes in Stockholm and ends with a x! 
novel; and it would have been an easier book to suicide in a Paris attic. When life follows in — 
review if it had in fact been one. Mr. Byrom is paths a little too well-worn by fiction, it makes — E 
a pacifist who saw more of the sécond war than _ difficulties for the very best of. autobiographical _ 
many soldiers. Born into a military family, well- writers, and Mr, Byrom, who writes extremely — 
off and well-educated, he was aged twenty-eight well, has not overcome those difficulties. Pacifist 
in 1939, a married man and a father. He enrolled as he i is, his literary star is rege Mars and 
first of all in the A.F.S. and, despite his being not Venus, we AS 
both asthmatic and subject to vertigo, he volun- rs Se 


teered for a special firemen’s unit which was sent “The Magic Flute. English V Yeung of the 


Libretto. By W. H. Auden an 
' Chester Kallman. Faber. 15s. ee 


worshipped included Bacchus, Venus, Mercury, 
Serapis the Egyptian corn-god, and the Christian — 


ane 


god. The townspeople had their quota of able 
technicians in most of the crafts. They kept 


The armistice coincided with Mr. Byrom’s — 
arrival in Helsinki and, once there, he found it. 
virtually impossible to get home again. He spent “This offhand but stylish version of the Mc 
more than a year as a civilian fireman, a uni- | Flute. was composed by Messrs Auden an 
versity lecturer and an internee before the re- man in connection with a soevined bi 
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t this time to both Ealeses and Unions. 
drawn for both sides, Of the Ship- 
ineering disputes of 1957, which led to 
trike in terms of working days lost for 
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a Whig Peer 
BRIAN CONNELL  30)- 


_ Gypsy 
GYPSY ROSE LEE _18)- 
Country Practice 


HUBERT BAGSTER  15/- 


Put off thy shoes 
cess HAMILTON _ 16/- 


a Sehitd 4 in Chile 
BEA HOWE | 15/- 


A Cure for Serpents 
DENTI DI PIRAJNO 16) 


A Grave for 


a Dolphin 
DENTI DI PIRAJNO 15)- 


To the Four Winds 
CLARE SHERIDAN _ 25)- 


_. Erich Kleiber 
“JOHN RUSSELL 21)- 
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. Arts Gain Exhibitions 
THE ARTS OF MING 


| Exhibition bupanixed with the Oriental Ceramic 
Society 


Easter Island 


| The Phoenix — ALFRED METRAUX  21}- 
| Plus: bookcase 
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In the next decade millions of pounds 
will be spent in developing Britain’s 
national electricity supply; on genera- 
tion; on extending the Grid and 
Supergrid systems of main transmission 
lines ; and on strengthening and extend- 
ing existing distribution networks. This 
expansion is essential if Britain’s future 
Prosperity is to be safeguarded. 

An important part of the expansion 


plan is the construction of enough ~ 


The pylons of 
Britain not only 
bring power to 

our factories, but 
also the lighting and § 
ventilation that : 
have made modern 
factories cleaner 

and brighter and 
happier places 

to work in. 


oes pee 


nuclear power stations to provide 5 to 6 
million kilowatts of power. But nuclear 
power stations cannot be built just 
anywhere. They must be near a very 


large water supply; they need very firm - 


foundations to support the abnormally 
heavy weight of fhe nuclear reactors and 
associated plant; and, for economic 
reasons, they must be fairly close to the 
load to be supplied. 

Because of this, and the fact that 


An artist’s impression of the nuclear power st 


Nuclear Power will work for us all | 


es 
Pe ee 
ation being built at Bradwell, Ess 


ea 


about 40% of total electricity consump- 


tion is. in the southern half of the 


country, most of the nuclear power 
stations will be sited away from the 
major coalfields. The vast quantities of 
cooling water needed are rarely available 
elsewhere than on the coast or large 
estuaries. The existence of adequate 
foundations at possible sites can only be 
proved by trial borings. : 
~ Power stations, however, whether of 
‘nuclear or conventional type, are of no 
use without some means of getting the - 
electricity to the consumer; and under 


modern conditions this means the Grid _ 


and Supergrid. Planned since the war 
to reinforce the 132,000 volt Grid, the 


_ 275,000 volt Supergrid will be a com- 


plementary part of Britain’s nuclear 
power drive, connecting power stations 
to supply points feeding the distribution 
network. 4 : 

The Grid and Supergrid lines are the 
outward and visible signs of the re- 


juvenation of Britain’s power arteries. — 


They are the life lines ensuring an 
‘increasingly prosperous future. 


This series of advertisements is 
being published so that everyone will 


‘understand the nation’s electric — 
power programme and why it is — 
necessary to have not only electric — 
_ power stations but also pylons to 
carry the power where itis needed. 


$ 
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ibers Deets cocrtincats in 
“of their sets, and hoping that the trans- 
will not go wrong and the telephones 


intrusions of salesmanship and the impact of 
music itself, the words of the libretto would 
then sound as they now read. They read 
‘light’, and they fail to evoke the opera. 


skilful for that, the stresses fall on them too 
cunningly. And their purpose is far from 
frivolous. Few critics today are content to regard 
the ‘Flute’ as a pantomime-piece with some 
serious moments. They insist on regarding it as 
serious essentially, and so saddle themselves with 
-many interesting problems. The late E. J. Dent 
emphasised Freemasonry, and Lowes Dickinson, 
following him, elevated the ‘Flute’ into an 
allegory of contemporary life and human destiny 
and made Pamina the daughter not only of the 
Queen but of Sarastro. The present adaptors 
do not do that, but they duly provide a 
thoughtful introduction, pointing out that the 
two chief themes in the story are dualistic and 
educational, and, to make this the clearer, they 
rearrange the numbers in Act II, stop the Queen 
of the Night from speaking in case she mis- 
_ expresses herself, and turn Papageno from a nit- 
_ weight into a Noble Savage. All this is done 
deftly and cheerfully—indeed the patter between 
Papageno and Papagena, generally so tiresome, 
is a technical triumph, But the insistence on 
high seriousness is maintained. 

Between the two acts they have inserted that 
delightful ‘Metalogue’ spoken by Sarastro, 
which THe LisTENER published last year. Here 
wit, warmth and wisdom have their little flings: 

You cannot hoard or waste a work of art; 

I come to praise but not to sell Mozart, 

Who came into this world of war and woe 

At Salzburg, just two centuries ago 


COT eta Jen eee eth Me ee 


and who now 


At International Festivals enjoys 
An equal status with the Twelve-Tone Boys 


and whose very Divertimenti 


Are heard in solemn silence, scores on knees 
Like quartets by the deafest of the B’s. 


Peace to such a man! Peace and gratitude. 
How seemly then to celebrate the birth 
Of one who did no harm to our poor earth, 
Created masterpieces by the dozen. 
Indulged in toilet humour with his cousin, 
And had a pauper’s funeral in the rain, 
__ The like of whom we shall not see again. 
E This ‘ Metalogue’ is indeed delightful. The 
_ Libretto—divested as it here is of the special 
3 ‘circumstances of television—cannot widely 
‘appeal. But it should interest experts in Mozart 
[ and also admirers of Auden; amongst whom the 
4 Present reviewer includes himself. 


The Child of Eleven. By D. V. Skeet. 
_ University of London Press. 10s. 6d. 
It is sad to reflect that the type of school the 
_ children go to and the means by which they are 

eee tee Com pecnetled. by other than 


Dery in particular. This is what Mr. Skeet 
_ But he does not write to blame any- 
isa book Sh wees exposition and forth- 


educational considerations—parental - 


tion Sager ried: out, why we have intelligence tests, 
and how all the tests are made and marked, they 
should read Mr. Skeet. He shows how unfair 
were the earlier examinations in essay writing 
and arithmetic (examples are given), how intel- 
ligence tests were first devised by M. Binet to 
examine dull children and how these differed 
from the group tests—that is, tests given in the 
form of printed questions to a whole group of 
children at once—by which we select children 
for the grammar school, He shows the exact 
means by which an intelligence test is devised 
and how the intelligence quotient is arrived at 
and what it means. He does not claim that in- 
télligence in the sense of inborn ability can be 
accurately measured but he belongs to those who 
think that intelligence tests used alongside other 
simple tests and checked against school reports 
give us the best guide we have hitherto found for 
discovering which children are likely to cope 
with a grammar school education. For those 
children who are near-misses as well as for those 
who only just make the grade he feels there 
ought to be a course slightly easier than G.C.E. 
at ordinary level with a certificate for the success- 
ful. This is the most helpful book that has so 
far appeared on ‘ eleven plus’. 


The English Cathedral through the 

Centuries. By G. H. Cook. 

Phoenix House. 45s. 

A Portrait of English Cathedrals 

By Herbert Felton. Batsford. 30s. 
There is one illustration, a cross-view of Win- 
chester nave, which appears in both these books, 
but otherwise they have little in common. Mr. 
Felton’s is primarily an album of photographs, 
to which Mr. John Harvey has added notes and 
an introduction in- his stimulating, combative 
style. The problem of selection must have been 
difficult, Should one choose the familiar view, 
which is often the best, or something less 
hackneyed, which may also be less characteristic? 
This collection is, very properly, a compromise. 
Certain omissions (no general interior views, for 
instance of Worcester, Southwell or Ripon; no 
east window of Carlisle) were probably made 
because these are all illustrated, and by Mr. 
Felton, in the new edition of Mr. Harvey’s The 
English Cathedrals, which provides the perfect 
companion volume. But this large-format 
Portrait of our twenty-six major cathedrals is a 
lovely book in its own right: the quality of the 
photography is superlative, and a useful index 
renders it easy to. compare like with like: west 
fronts, towers, screens, and so on, 

Pie ‘English Cathedral through the Centuries 
hangs pendant to the same author’s The English 
Mediaeval Parish Church, reviewed in THE 
LISTENER on June 10, 1954. It exhibits similar 
qualities and defects. In contrast to Mr. Felton’s 
album, the presentation is not very attractive: 
the book is rather heavy both to hold and to 
read, for Mr. Cook is no stylist; and the 115 
plates are useful but seldom beautiful, There is 
a fair sprinkling of small mistakes, which it 
would be tedious to enumerate. There are some 
surprising aesthetic judgements: who else, one 
wonders, would regard the Lady Chapel as ‘ the 
most lovely part’ of Salisbury cathedral? There 
are also evidences that Mr. Cook is a writer 
with a somewhat old-fashioned outlook, For 


ad 
ae ve ae 

instance, he adheres to the view, no longer 
generally accepted, that the Enelish: reversion to 
the square east end in the thirteenth century was 
due to Cistercian influence, and only that. (Mr. 
Harvey has a very different, though also un- 
proven, explanation: ‘the square east end goes 
back probably to pre-Christian traditions of 
northern building’, and our great east windows 
may derive ultimately from ‘the habits of pagan 
sun-worship ’.) Or, again, there is the traditional 
presentation of Wyatt as the ‘ monster of archi- 
tectural depravity’. Yet, bad though much of 
his cathedral work was, he did at least give us 
Salisbury close, while his misdeeds at Lichfield 
and Salisbury were partly committed on the 
instructions of the Chapters themselves. 

These criticisms must be made: but The 
English Cathedral through the Centuries has 
also some sterling merits, It is a long book 
packed with information, some of which is both 
interesting and unfamiliar. The first six chapters 
deal with the different types of English cathedral 
foundation and their constitution and purpose. 
It is interesting to see, from the Foundation 
Charter of Bristol, what the functions were con- 
ceived as being in 1542. They were principally 
six: to maintain the services, to inculcate good 
manners, to foster education, to look after the 
aged, to provide alms for the poor, and (this 
May come as a surprise) to maintain highways 
and bridges. Bridge-building, as an act of good- 
will to travellers, was in fact often a responsi- 
bility of religious communities in the Middle 
Ages. Later chapters describe the cathedrals 
period by period, and deal with planning, build- 
ing organisation, internal furnishing and decora- 
tion, and history since 1540, with useful plans 
and pictures of some of the modern founda- 
tions, including various projects at present 
unfulfilled. 


The Nineteen Days: A Broadcaster’s 
Account of the Hungarian Revolution. 
By George Urban, with a foreword 
by Don Salvador de Madariaga. 
Heinemann. 30s. 

The special feature of this book, in the pub- 

lisher’s words, ‘is the attention it pays to the 

importance of broadcasting in the modern 
political world. The whole climate of propa- 
ganda... is considered, and the role played by 
the B.B.C., as well as by other broadcasting 
organisations, is carefully examined’, These 
words may possibly give the impression that 
Mr. Urban has compiled some sort of official 
report that oughtsto be on every bookshelf but 
is never read. In fact, his Nineteen Days is 
eminently readable, and his hour-by-hour 
account of what the networks were saying con- 
veys much of the tension of those unbearably 
exciting days. More than most other books on 
the Hungarian revolt, Nineteen Days brings out 
the effect the rising had upon the morale of 
the Russian soldiers employed during the early 
stages. It may well be that the final and massive 

Russian intervention was prompted, in part, by 

the fear that unless there was a ruthless show 

of power with an overwhelming victory, the 
morale of the Red Army as a whole might have 
been undermined, 

Mr, Urban makes a strong plea for the co- 
ordination of radio propaganda to the enslaved 
nations. ‘The events in Hungary and Poland’, 
he writes, ‘ have shown where the Soviet empire 
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ble, cule aa, at least 
writer, to escape the conclusion 
short of international co-ordina- 
ay a ag nga central policy can 


it a fermentation in Russia itself and 
D more blood from being prematurely 
shed by the captive nations under the illusions 
which the present confusion of voices in the 
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New Novels 


ether is almost bound to create’, 


The profits of 
this book are to be divided between the Lord 
Mayor of London’s Relief Fund for Hungary 


and St. Benedict’s School, Ealing. 
‘| 


I Wish He Would Not Die. By James Aldridge. Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 
At Lady Molly’s. By Anthony Powell. Heinemann. 15s. 


The Main Chance. By Peter Wildeblood. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 13s. 6d. 
The Innocent Tenant. By Paul Guth. Cape. 


SHE words are Colonel Nasser’s, from that 

extraordinary passage in The Philosophy 

- of the Revolution in which he speaks of 

his own feelings after an attempted political 
assassination : 

The person we wanted to get out of the way 
came and bullets were fired at him. . . . I got 
home, threw myself on my bed, my mind in a 

fever, my heart and conscience dncessantly , boil- 
ing. The cries, moans and wails and the appeals 
ie ‘help still rang in my ears. 

In bewilderment I said to myself We dream 
of the glory of a nation. Which is more impor- 
tant? That someone should pass away who 
should pass away, or that someone should come 

_who should come? . . ; And suddenly I found 
myself exclaiming: I wish he would not die! 
The Colonel, in his assassinating days, indeed 

‘appears (very thinly disguised) in Mr. Aldridge’s 
novel: but only as a secondary character whose 
function is to contrast and illuminate by his 
own the somewhat parallel problem of the hero, 
Captain Scott. Scott is the leader of a special 
desert survey group, operating mostly behind 
- Rommel’s ‘lines’ (lines indeed only on a 
military map) some time in the few months 
before Alamein. He is leader, but once he 
was only second-in-command to an almost 
legendary character called Pickering; and the 
unit consisted of some twenty or more men 
instead of, as now, four. Pickering was in fact 
killed, axidl his unit practically wiped out on a 
British minefield of which they had had no 
-* warning; and the man responsible for this 
appalling blunder was, as Scott knows only too 
well, a notoriously ineffective general known as 
* Bloody ’ Church. Scott’s problem i is, what shall 
he do about Church? He is still his superior 
officer and direct commander, Shall he expose 
him? Shall he indeed, as his Egyptian friend 
the assassin would have done, shoot him? But 
_ ‘Englishmen do not shoot Englishmen’. Not 
_ that that would necessarily worry Mr. Aldridge, 
a of Captain Scott, one of whose firmest tenets 
: is that ‘The English habits are bad’. 
_. This is an unusual novel, because Mr, Ald- 
ridge is an unusual man. It is also a curiously 
- powerful one, without being precisely ‘ distin- 
guished’, and that (I think) is because Mr. 
Aldridge is himself with such completeness, con- 
_ yiction and lack of internal contradiction. He 
‘himself like a.glove which so few, at any 
far as the literary are concerned, tend 
o in this decade. He is, I suppose, funda- 
y an anarchist. At any rate he has the 
 profoundest mistrust of anything remotely 
__Savouring | of authority, paternalism or privilege. 
ey le believes in the eternal division of the ‘ haves’ 
- ané Ecereteenae not noisily _ his in- 
blood quietly. Scott is a ‘ have- 
glittering rewards, in the way 
ly. peat. Promotion and responsi- 


ship imposes upon him, Mr. 


the ‘ bloody ’ Churches and the Guardee dandies 
and the rest of the silver-spoon bunch—seem to 
him only so many Greek gifts designed to lead 
him into betrayal of the inarticulate put-upon 


class to which he really belongs. Above all, he , 


fears to have his merits ‘ recognised’: ‘ Recogni- 
tion’, he says, ‘is now the most corrupting 
word in the English language ’. 

This is a dour and bitter view of life. Perhaps 
it is peculiarly a Dominion one—Mr. Aldridge 
is an Australian, It is certainly not a very 
effective one, indeed in the end self-defeating, 
expressing itself (since Englishmen do not shoot 
Englishmen) in the equivalent of Civil Dis- 
obedience. But in his picture of Scott, the man 
whose distaste for the whole apparatus of power 
is so profound that he contracts out of all 
obligations other than those that mere citizen- 
Aldridge has 
created- a powerful image of a certain sort of 
negative integrity that perhaps grows commoner 
as the world grows wickeder. I have nothing to 
say against I wish he would not die on the 
grounds of literature: but so far as ‘life’ is 
concerned Mr. Aldridge might be reminded 
that inverted snobbery is also a snobbery, that 
refusal of responsibility is also an evasion of 
responsibility, and that gruffness is itself a form 
of rhetoric. 

Captain Scott ali: I am afraid, have a 
pretty hard word (or thought rather, for Scott 
is a silent man) for all those gathered together 
At Lady Molly’s. Quite apart from their mem- 
bership of the ruling classes, they talk too much 
(for Scott) and do too little. All the same I 
believe that Messrs. Aldridge and Powell, were 
they to get seriously down to it, might find 
themselves surprisingly in accord on the essen- 
tials of being and doing. They would at any rate 
agree that what really matters is, as Mr. Aldridge 
puts it, ‘the man’; and that ‘ the man’ is to be 
determined, not by what he feels about himself, 
or tries to persuade others to feel about him, but 
by his ‘actions’. Where they might differ Se in 
the interpretation of that word, Mr. Aldridge 
tending to confine ‘ actions’ to those performed 
with the gun or fist, or at any rate to decisions 
whether physical or intellectual; while Mr. 
Powell would certainly regard speech—even, per- 
haps ‘ particularly ’, the most casual of cocktail- 
gossip—as one of the most essential actions. At 
Lady Molly’ the reader is certainly given 
every opportunity to do some crafty determining 
for himself, and Mr, Powell’s exquisitely 
accurate ear and eye for the most felicitously 
revealing detail put him in Possession of all the 
necessary evidence and more, This is the fourth 
instalment of that increasingly impressive saga, 
The Music of Time. The milieu has now become 
decidedly peery, though all the noblemen in 
question belong to the odd and tatty section of 
that remarkably various clan—one being a most 


15s. 


unpleasantly self-centred socialist hermit, 
another a dreary and stingy third son who never 
hoped to inherit, and so on: indeed their in- 
effectiveness is so general that one longs for a 
good old-fashioned beef-and-boast baron just to 
restore the balance. But Mr. Powell is, I 
imagine, fascinated principally by those whose 
effectiveness is, precisely, totally inadequate to . 
the richness of their opportunities; fascinated 
in order not to be envious, and amused in order 
not to be appalled. Not of course that he is not 
‘fascinated and amused by every skirt’s twitch in 
the social gavotte. We make new acquaintances 
here, meet old ones, miss others, Widmerpool in 
particular is in revoltingly good form; and the 
octogenarian General Conyers’ grasp of the 
Jungian vocabulary is the most ludicrous and 
touching of pleasures, 

In The Main Chance, his first novel, Mr. 
Peter Wildeblood is concerned simply to amuse 
—a modest ambition which is nevertheless sur- 
prisingly seldom achieved. Mr, Wildeblood, I 
think, without precisely changing the face of 
literature, succeeds, His scene is contemporary 
London, cross-section East End to Mayfair, and 
his hero is Joe Parsley, phenomenal quiz-kid, 
whose exploits and ability take him from the 
former end of that section to the latter, The 
other characters are—well, what one might guess 
for oneself: a TV compere, a TV panellist, a 
woman’s page editor, the Angriest Young Man. 
Up to the minute, you see. No surprises, Pre- 
digested, pleasant to swallow, mildly nutritious, 
perhaps lacks roughage. 

M. Paul Guth’s ambition is the same as Mr. 
Wildeblood’s, but, trying too hard, he is less 
successful, The Innocent Tenant is a young 
provincial teacher who, transferred to the wicked 
French metropolis, must set himself up, for the 
first time in his life, in a flat of his own, But he 
is too naive, eager and generous, Attempting to 
take upon him all the problems and anxieties 
of his fellow-tenants, he is elected President of 
a Society.for their Protection: but his best 
schemes fail, he is universally blamed, he is 
eventually hounded out of the block by his 
enraged flock. The Innocent Tenant enjoyed a 
great success in France, winning all manner of 
sonorous grand prizes, Whether the English 
will enjoy it must depend on whether they too 
share the tastes and literary predilections of the 
French bourgeoisie who presumably were its 
principal supporters, What might have passed 
for light and witty and provocative in the other 
language comes out in English as somewhat 
overwrought and heavy-footed (in places, 
indeed, quite simply vulgar)—and I do not think 
that this is at all the fault of Mr. Constantine 
Fitzgibbon, the translator. In French one can 
wriggle out of anything with an abstract: 
English, more concrete, is less merciful. 

Hitary CORKE 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Back at School 


LaTeELy I HAVE BEEN submitting myself to pro- 
grammes for ‘ The Schools’, When setting up as 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress television is 
heavily handicapped. It has no control over its 
pupils, it allows of none of that mutual com- 
munication between pupils and teacher 
which keeps things lively, and the 
demand it makes on eyes and ears even 
when only slightly greater than that 
made by a live teacher has a soporific 
effect especially when it follows the mid- 
day meal as these ‘ Schools’ broadcasts 
do. To counteract these disadvantages a 
television lesson must be unfailingly 
entertaining: ‘from first to last it must 
keep a firm grip on its viewers’ attention 
while at the same time sticking to its 
job which is not simply to amuse but 
to teach, indeed the teaching in the mere 
twenty-five or twenty-seven minutes a 
day, which is all the time it is allowed, 
must be intensive. 

But how can teaching be at once 
entertaining and intensive? Only by re- 
inforcing the verbal information as much 
as possible with its visual equivalent. 
The series on ‘ Science and the Weather ’” 
has done this admirably. The script by 
B. J. Mason is clear, interesting and 
well-delivered and the film illustrations 
are excellent. In last week’s programme 
on ‘ Clouds’ the various kinds of cloud 
—cirrus, cumulus, stratus, and so on—were 
named and described and shown on the screen 
and then the film was speeded up so that one 
could. appreciate the process of accumulation, 
evaporation, movement and change of shape. 
This was followed by a demonstration of these 
processes artificially produced in a laboratory. 
Such films are not only fascinating to watch; 
by their vivid illustration of the spoken word 
they double the impression left on the mind. 
The previous broadcast in this series on ‘ Air 
Pressure and Wind’ was equally attractive. 

These scientific series come on Wednesdays: 
Tuesdays have lately been devoted to ‘ Living in 
the Commonwealth’, the most recent theme of 
which has been India which was treated in three 
programmes. The script of the second, ‘ Life in 
an Indian Village’, was by Hallam Tennyson. 
It gave a vivid and delightful impression of 
village life, built up of those small details which 
alone can give reality and individuality to verbal 
description—the fact, for instance, that the 
dinner-plates are banana leaves, which are after- 
wards eaten by the cattle, and this other amusing 
and significant fact that a man whom we would 
call warm-hearted is described in India by a 
word meaning cool-hearted because in India 
the heat is a curse and coolness a blessing. This 
talk was illustrated by a film as memorable as 
the talk, and the script was very well broadcast 
by Suviraj Grubb. 

On Thursday the Schools visited ‘a lucal 
newspaper ’, namely the office and printing-press 
of The Richmond and Twickenham Times. The 
wall on the right of the entrance proclaimed the 
name of Dimbleby and Sons, and sure enough it 
was Richard Dimbleby who received us and 
introduced us to various members of the stait 
and the fascinating and ingenious machines 


which aid and abet them. I cannot doubt that a 
large majority of the children who watched the 
broadcast were as absorbed as I was by the clear 
and orderly exposition by Mr, Dimbleby and 
members of the staff of the process of newspaper 
production from beginning to nd and by the 
skill with which the Outside Broadcast cameras 
showed it in action. 

‘Panorama’ took us on another of its per- 
sonally conducted tours, this time to New York 


Mr. Woodrow Wyatt in ‘Panorama’ on Novemer 11 interviewing 
Americans about their reactions to spuinik II and the 


of a depression 


where we hurried after our conductor Woodrow 
Wyatt to hear him consult all and sundry on 
their views about the financial situation and the 
sputniks. Many of the replies he got were quite 
evidently dictated by nothing more than the 
hopes, fears, and prejudices of those who voiced 
them, but we also heard the considered views 
of several important persons. What they said 
has been overshadowed in my mind by an 
absorbing report from C.B.S. in New York 
called ‘ Algeria Aflame’ which was broadcast by 
ITV two evenings later, In this Frank Kearns 


possibility 


gave a wonderful film report from behind the 
rebel lines which was followed by an equally full 
account by David Schoonbrunn of the state of 
things on the French side. The programme 
made me realise for ‘the first time the scale of 
operations in Algeria and the deplorable 
dilemma in which both sides are involved. 

I am deeply grateful to ‘Panorama’ and 
‘Lifeline’ for introducing me to two sterling 
characters—Dr. Edith Bone, who talked to 

John Freeman in ‘ Panorama’ about her 

seven years of solitary confinement in a 
Hungarian prison, on which she has now 
written a book, and Mr. Prosser, the 
subject of last week’s ‘ Lifeline ’, who was 
blinded by an accident. To see and hear 
them both increased one’s faith in human 
* nature, . 
MartTIN ARMSTRONG 


DRAMA 
End and Beginning 


Two NATIONS are in ‘the agony and 
sweat of birth’, and the Robinsons have 
come to the end of their task in India. 
Iain MacCormick has also reached the 
end of his play-cycle. After the fourth 
play, ‘ Free Passage Home’, on Sunday 
night, I found that though we had 
travelled the ninety years from Mutiny 
to Partition on a very bumpy road, the 
farewell was more regretful than I had 
expected. 

Not that ‘Free Passage Home’ was 
remarkable as a drama. Mr. MacCormick 
had to repeat the pattern: the feud 
between Muslim and Hindu, with Britain 
seeking for the last time to hold the peace. I 
guessed from the name of Bannerji that one of 
the old clan would be ready again to obstruct 
the latest Robinson, and certainly Peter Wyn- 
garde seemed to have sprung viciously from a_ 
cistern of coiled snakes. It was a fierce perform- 
ance, opposed properly by the wearily resolute 
reasoning of John Robinson—what better cast- 
ing!—as the last of the Commissioners of 
Dalpore. There is a son ready for what should 
be a happy mixed marriage. He will not be called 
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‘ Lifeline—the Story of Mr. Pros 


ser’, on November 12: (left to right) Mrs. Prosser, M 
and an ophthalmic surgeon discussing the problems of blindness 
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‘Free Passage Home’ on November 17—the last of the plays in the cycle ‘ The 
English Family Robinson ’—with (left to right) Peter Wyngarde as Dr. Bannerji, 
John Robinson as Sandy Robinson, and Olaf Pooley as Mirza 


to his father’s place, for the galley, in which 
Kipling symbolised India and her administra- 
tors, has changed its crew. Throughout the 
Dominion the Robinsons prepare to go: 

. .. Today I leave the galley. Shall I curse her 

service then? God be thanked! Whate’er comes 

after, I have lived and toiled with men. 

It was hard not to feel the wistfulness beneath 
the turbulence of the final act in the Robinsons’ 
family drama. ‘ Free Passage Home’: the sound 
is like a knell, for what is home to a Robinson 
of Dalpore? As I watched I could not help 
recalling years, almost prehistoric, in a famous 
London newspaper of the nineteen-thirties when 
the daily cry was against ‘ the policy of “ scuttle ” 
in India’, and a great figure of our time might 
be found now and then in the office lift. That 
was, I am sure, the Robinsons’ newspaper: many 
of the staff would have appreciated Mr. Mac- 
Cormick’s point of view in this strangely sad 
play when the rival races are, as somebody 

. observes, ‘fermenting like rice wine in a hot 
sun’. Dalpore, it seems, lies on the boundary 
between India and Pakistan: a Robinson would 
naturally be in a dangerous spot, and it is 
Sandy’s task to ‘hand over’ without having to 
use force. 

From the first, we fear that his 
task is impossible and his future 
imperilled. Mr. MacCormick, exer- 
cising the chronicler’s powers of life- 
and-death—these men can be ruth- 
less when they survey their genea- 
logical tables—arranges for one of 
the Robinsons, Sandy’s father Ross, 
who built the hospital, to be killed 
there in the final conflict. Wisely, 
this is reported only. On Sunday we 
stayed, except for brief intervals 
and a film shot or two, in the Com- 
missioner’s house, ever conscious of 

- the rising storm outside. The ten- 
sion was sharply suggested, thanks « 
to the dramatist, to the producer | 

, (Andrew Osborn), and to that most ~ 
likeable actor, John Robinson. If at 
times he appeared to be even more 
hot and bothered than the script 
warranted, that never blurred the 


effect: I feel quite sure that the yy, Holm as Bob 


_ ghosts of the Robinsons of Dalpore jjanvey, Anthony Bushell as the Rev. Robert Carson, and Kynaston Reeves as 
would have stood round 


applaud 


his special qualities of 
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dignified agitation and inflexible honour. 
There were some very real lesser performances, 
particularly by Cyril Shaps as the so-innocent 
Communist observing: ‘There is no equity in 
the apportionment of blame’; Olaf Pooley, 
speaking for the Muslim League; and Robert 
Chetwyn as a brisk and plummy young officer. 
Throughout, Mr. MacCormick’s troubles have 
been with the women—not, I am quick to add, 
with the actresses, but with the parts they are 
required to animate. Only the nursing sister 
from the third play keeps the mind, and I was 
sorry to observe on Sunday that the dramatist 
had killed her, some years before, in a railway 
accident, ‘The English Family Robinson’ has 
been an ambitious and reasonably successful 
project: the presentation of nearly 100 com- 
plicated years of history as seen through the eyes 
of one family. But before it is revived—as I 
hope it may be—Mr. MacCormick might well 
re-study the average Robinson memsahib. 
From 1947 to 1937. St. John Ervine had no 
trouble with ‘ Robert’s Wife’, dominated by its 
portrait of a career-woman of uncommon spirit 
(and theatrical force, which is much to the 
point). We can always rely upon Mr. Ervine’s 
invigorating common sense. Once again, while 


to the Bishop of Winterbury in ‘Robert’s Wife’, televised from Bristol on 


November 14 


, Margaretta Scott as Sanchia Carson, Linda Dixon as June 


A scene from the first episode of a new. serial ‘A Time of Day’ on November 
13, with (left to right) Raymond Huntley as Detective-Inspector Kenton, 
Dorothy Alison as Lucy Freeman, and Stephen Murray as Clive 


listening to Margaretta Scott, Anthony Bushell, 
and Kynaston Reeves as doctor-wife, clergyman- 
husband, and bishop, I remembered another 
writer’s phrase, ‘the tart ozone of distinction’, 
This was a sound production. I am sure Francis 
Durbridge’s ‘A Time of Day’ will be: so far 
we have had only one of six instalments, but it 
has got into a nice tangle about the missing 
daughter, the exercise-book, the puppet, and the 
voice on the line. Stephen Murray is looking 
haggard, and Raymond Huntley and Ernest 
Hare are firmly at play in—or near—the Yard. 

Yes, very useful television: more than I can 
say for the latest ‘Phil Silvers Show’ and its 
maddening Sergeant Bilko. The International 
Festival of Music Hall had the necessary swoop 
and pounce; but for me, looking back upon it 
now, the week was written in Indian ink. 

J. C. TREWIN 


Sound Broadcasting 


DRAMA 
Cleopatra in Christiania 


Hap THE DRAMA DEPARTMENT set out to de- 
monstrate the folly of cutting down the ‘ World 
Theatre’ series in the Home Service from two 
productions in the fourth quarter 
of last year to one in the current 
quarter and none at all in the first 
quarter of next year—one a month 
would be a really reasonable ration 
—they could hardly have done it 
more conclusively than they did 
with last week’s perceptive perform- 
ance of ‘ Hedda Gabler ’. The drama 
itself disposes of the doctrine that 
substantially written stage plays are 
somehow less suited, as such, to 
sound broadcasting than most of 
the available alternatives. Donald 
MeWhinnie’s brilliant production 
was even modelled on the one seen 
on the Hammersmith stage not very 
long ago, for the good reason that 
it brought four of the five principal 
stage performances to the national 
audience through the microphone. 

This time Peggy Ashcroft’s Hedda 
happened to coincide with a stage 
performance by a gifted R.A.D.A. 
student, Sian Phillips, just back 
from a considerable success in the 


TROUBLE IN THE | 
HYPOTHALAMUS 


By PODALIRIUS 


~“Oh dear, I feel so sleepy,” said the hypothalamic cell. 


“Tt must be all this pyruvate. What’s it doing here? ” 

“No wonder you’re sleepy,” said his friend the 
leucocyte, who had come to have a chat. “ Everyone feels 
the same—you’re just unduly sensitive. And it’s not only 
pyruvate, it’s pyruvic aldehyde too—and that’s even worse.” 


“ Yes, I know, I know,” said the hypothalamic cell, who - 


was inclined to be a little testy, “ What I want someone 
to tell me is, what’s it doing here?” 

“Well, you see,” said the leucocyte, “it all starts with 
glycogen, and then that turns into glucose, which turns into 
glucose-l-phosphate which— ” : 

“Yes, yes, I know, I know,” said the hypothalamic cell 
again—rather rudely, for the poor leucocyte was doing his 
best. “Then it goes through the whole ragamadolic to 
pyruvate, but after that the pyruvate disappears. Or should 
do. Why doesn’t it? ” } 

The leucocyte was very patient, though he realized that 
these highly specialized cells overrated their own intelli- 
gence and importance, “It’s usually oxidized; but that 
needs co-carboxylase.” = 

“Well? ” The hypothalamic cell was really very drowsy. 

“Don’t you see? (you silly old neurone) that thiamine 
is needed for co-carboxylase; and the boss just hasn’t been 
taking enough? Since he had that operation his appetite 


hasn’t picked up.” But by now the hypothalamic cell 


was snoring. 

“Oh dear,” said the leucocyte, “now he’s asleep, the 
boss’s appetite will get worse than ever.” 

“Oh, what a wonderful morning! ” carolled the hypo- 
thalamic cell. - ; 

“T feel I could beat up a Betz cell But why do I 
feel so good? ” , 

“Tt’s because the pyruvate’s gone,” said the leucocyte. 

“Gone? Where to? ” ; 

“ Oxidized! Somebody told the boss to start taking 
wheat germ, and now he’s fine.” : t 

“Wheat germ? What’s that? ” 


Really, these neurones! And they think they know 
so much. 


‘Wheat germ,” said the leucocyte, “is wheat germ. It 
contains lots of thiamine, and that’s how all the pyruvate 
got oxidized. And it contains all the other important B 


vitamins. It’s the richest natural vitamin-protein-mineral . 


supplement. The boss just adds it to his food.” 

“ Jolly good. I hope he keeps it up.” 

“ So do i bag 5 : 

* * a3 * 

Overhearing that interesting conversation, Podalirius, makes us 
realize we, the bosses, owe our hypothalamic cells, leucocytes and 
allied trade unionists some further consideration. Why? Because 
our ordinary diet—as important to them as it is to us—is often 
deficient in essential vitamins, proteins and minerals. But this 
need not be as serious as it sounds, for wheat germ—the richest 


natural vitamin-protein-mineral supplement known to man—can 


easily be added to the dier in the form of Bemax. Sprinkled on 


ordinary food each day, it provides valuable nutritional support 


for us all. For Bemax is stabilized wheat germ, pure and simple. 


THE BEST OF PODALIRIUS.—A second series of selected 
Podalirius articles is now available 1n booklet form. Write to the 
address below for your free copy. 


Issued in the interests of the nation’s health by 
Vitamins Ltd. (Dept. L.T. 16). Upper Mall, London, W.6 
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this pene of a highly 
career, no hs Miss Phillips would 
last to jnvite comparison with Dame 
gy. But, as The Times shrewdly observed, 
ane interpretations are opposite in them- 
3; Miss Ashcroft gives us a heroine of 
dant comedy ’, Miss Phillips a figure of 
vic intensity’, and the contrast is worth 
uing a little “further. After all admiring 
vance has been made for the precision of 
j ss Ashcroft’s full-length portrait, and the 
ease and flexibility with ach Am she communi- 
cates every shade of thought and feeling, the 
question remains whether or not the pendulum 
“has swung too far. In getting away from the 
stiffness of the Archer translations and the 
_ almost melodramatic heaviness of emotional 
_ performance, have we not lightened the weight 
as well as the touch in our recent revaluation 
of Ibsen? 
The selfish, smart, satirical snob so superbly 
Seer by Miss Ashcroft does not seem quite 
the stuff of which such sudden suicides are 
made. I should have expected her really to 
_ shoot Brack when he became troublesome and 
_ calmly explain that he walked in unexpectedly 
when she was cleaning her pistol which acciden- 
tally went off. And it seemed to me that 
_ Tesman’s part lost poignancy by being played 
in rather the same key. David Markham, the 
radio newcomer to the stage quintet, acted it 
well, but the result was an inconsiderable cuckold 
- not a tragic and hardly even a pathetic figure. 
I take it that Brack’s blackmail—Micheal 
_ Mac Liammodir’s persuasive portrayal of that fas- 
cinated opportunist is one of the gains in this 
sort of rendering of the drama—is the occasion 
rather than the main cause of Hedda’s suicide. 
_ She is a bourgeois Cleopatra who beguiles her 
lover to the very heart of loss and then, in 
despair not untouched with a sort of unccm- 
promising poetic grandeur (Shaw would not 
admit this, but look what he made of Shake- 
speare’s Cleopatra!) evades ignominious sur- 
render to a world in which is nothing left 
__ remarkable. 
; If this is certainly not one of those Ibsen plays 
in which social criticism is thrust upon -1s— 
- and most critics nowadays are grateful for half 
a chance to forget that side of him which they 
debatably regard as dated in substance as well 
as in some of its circumstances—-it is still a 
vital element in the drama. It is Hedda’s long- 
ing for’ the cultured comforts of a fine home 
and a place in society, as much as conventional 
virtue, which led her to repulse Lovborg at 
pistol-point when he offered her- the love she 
desired. That penniless scapegrace writer was 
unlikely to be able to afford her the security she 
demanded. She married the decent but common- 
place Tesman because he could give her those 
‘things, only to find boredom too high a price 
to pay for them. The discovery that her despised 


__ understands that warm-hearted but in some ways 
not quite first-rate woman!—has inspired Lov- 
_ borg to a self-respect which releases his talent 
“ = achieve a better place in the cultural world 
ie than her humdrum husband’s is what goads 


to destroy Lovborg himself with her strange 


b a 6f tenderness and tigerishness, and 
ly to slay herself. 
‘But if this is pce the main motivation of 


is fair to conclude that it 
s for the full deste range of great tragic 
x, If that sort of acting is unfashionable 
if these are some of the reflections 
ey are not Pea to qualify high 
at widely-accepted 


_ schoolmate Thea—how well Rachel Kempson— 


Hedda to burn the book that is their ‘ child ’,. 


5 So much the pha for fashion; and . 
the Ficges Service performance and — 


4 rsal time available for new produc- 
tions in the studio. The moral is obvious. Many 
yore of the best stage performances should be 
ast to the national audience that has no 
“other ero saity to hear them. 


4 Roy WALKER 


Re SPOKEN WORD 
In Defence of Metaphysics 


& “In NE SUFFIT PAS qu’une chose soit possible 
pour la croire’: Voltaire no doubt did not write 
Ros words in ‘admiration of human nature, but 
in my less empirical moods I sometimes thank 
heavens that this is so, and see the progress of 
the world as the advancement from one im- 
possibility to the next, I wish I had once made 
that ‘circumnavigation of the metaphysics’ 
which Stevenson classed with running a mile 
fo see a fire as a necessary part of youth. I am 
not absolutely happy to be among those whom 
Socrates describes as ‘ The repulsive people who 
‘believe in nothing which they cannot hold in 
their hands’, but what long chaos there would 
have been in the world if Metaphysic had never 
called for aid on Sense—or Sense called for aid 
on Metaphysic. They are the blessed Dioscuri 
on which all human thought: and achievement 
are based; what is metaphysical speculation in 
one age becomes sensible perception in the next 
—but doesn’t it become sensible by the slow 
empirical labours of the repulsive people? 
This was part of my reaction to a Third 
Programme talk, called ‘The Haunted 
Universe’, by Mr. J. W. N. Watkins. Mr. 
Watkins is a militant metaphysician, who claims 
that metaphysical theories are factual assertions 
about the world, and he sees the great virtue 
of metaphysics in its ability to unify areas of 
existence which appear disparate and uncon- 
nected. ‘Nothing is foreign; Parts relate to 
whole’, he seems to suggest, with Pope. He sees 
the anti-metaphysician as a hide-bound 
conservative who, ‘by the time we are able to 
assess the social consequence of a revolutionary 
idea is already defending it as part of the 
established intellectual order’. This strikes me 
as having just enough truth in it to be worth 
saying—but only just. The anti-metaphysician 
‘is a fool if he tries to explain from the 
experience of the individual those things that 
can be learnt only from the history of the world; 
but surely it‘is the wise anti-metaphysician who 
wishes to test the experience of the world and of 
all ages, and who, above all, provides the neces- 
sary ultimate test for the irrational thought of 
the metaphysician. Mr, Watkins does not make 
any reference to the utter nonsenses that meta- 
physical thinking has produced down the ages, 
‘which have not been ‘disproved’ by the 
vigilance of rational thinking, but merely kept 
from entering the canon of the world’s thought. 
Mr. Watkins, I know, was making his case in 


the context of philosophical enquiry in the 


‘marrower sense, but it is something which any 
person with the slightest pretension to being a 
‘thinking creature must react to strongly. Mr. 
Watkins put his arguments in their extreme 
form because it is the anti-metaphysician who 
holds power today in organised philosophy. 
The fortunate outsider sees no need for an 
absolute’ choice between these two ways of 
‘thinking; though he inclines by nature to the 
one he sees the necessity of the other. And in 
‘the greatest minds the two invariably combine. 
Donne is an example of the intellect inter- 
vening to transform emotion into great poetry 
—or, as Mr. Eliot put it, an example of the 
“sensuous apprehension of thought’. Mr. John 
Holloway quoted this line from Eliot in a highly 
interesting Third Programme talk on ‘ Patmore, 
and the “Wit of Love ss Aha” 
is a philosopher, poet, and critic who 


has always been fe about the part which 
intellect must play in the creative mind, and 


‘he sees both Donne and Patmore as poets who 


were never prepared to sacrifice meaning. ‘ Pat- 
more ’, he’says, ‘ was a poet whose thought regu- 
larly enters the fibre of his language, and grows 
into a concrete embodiment of itself’ . Most of 
us, when we read Donne for the first time, were 
probably captured by the purely metaphysical 
aspect of him, the poet for whom omnis 
determinatio est negatio, who could convince us 
that lovers were like a pair of compasses. But 
later we see that it is the richness of his actual 
experience of life which makes his poetry great, 
has given meaning to his metaphysical fancy. 

Donne is perhaps too particular a kind of 
artist to refer to if one wants to question Mr. 
Watkins’s argument in the world of the arts. 
An empirical poet seems to us a contradiction in 
terms; art has never quite managed to deliver 
itself from the world of mumbo-jumbo in which 
it had its origin. Mr. Watkins is giving a second 
talk on the metaphysical approach, and I hope 
he will deal with the arts. They should prove 
fruitful ground for his theory—ground, in fact, 
which he can hardly ignore. 

MICHAEL SwANn 


MUSIC 
The Crowning Glory 


THE NINTH SYMPHONY of Beethoven is an 
Everest not climbable save with immense reserves 
of faith and fortitude. The very length of the 
climb to those heights of spiritual exaltation in 
the finale taxes the strength of the climbers— 
of the orchestra, the chorus and, above all, the 
conductor whose leadership of the whole enter- 
prise must be both decisive and determined in 
the face of the seemingly impossible. 

Otto Klemperer conducted his team, and us 
grateful listeners, to the summit with an assur- 
ance and a sense of proportion that not only 
made the going as easy as possible for the per- 
formers, but made the whole feat seem un- 
strained and enormously exhilarating. Klemperer 
is never in a hurry and his feeling for space has 
never been of greater service than in the orches- 
tral movements of the Ninth Symphony, From 
its mysterious opening to that culminating 
moment, as awful as any ‘Last Judgement’, 
when the undertow of the flowing chromatic 
bass seems about to sweep away the foundations 
of the universe, the Allegro was given such 
spaciousness that all its details were exception- 
ally clear and yet was so controlled that all the 
details fell into place in the architectural scheme. 
Indeed, this feeling for the architecture of the 
whole symphony was the whole secret of this 
exceptional presentation of it. 

As in the other symphonies, Klemperer ob- 
served all the repeats marked in the score, and 
proved them to be not merely conventional 
repetitions but an integral and essential part of 
the structure. Itis not, of course, every conduc- 
tor who can infuse so much interest into every 
bar of the music that these repeats are seen to be 
constructive. Klemperer ensured, for instance, 
that there was more point in the long repeat of 
the Trio in the second movement than in its 
first play-through. This was, perhaps, the most 
obvious manifestation of the conductor’s 
thorough musicianship which is concerned with 
essentials and never merely with the surface- 
details. 

Again in the slow movement, though the 
beauty of it was finely realised, nothing was 
allowed, to detract from its subservient relation- 
ship to the finale, All led up to the startling 
fanfares, and significantly there was no pause 
between the final bar and the beginning of the 
Presto, as though Beethoven had written aftacca 
at this point. 

The finale is the crux of the symphony. Most 
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| GOD PROVIDENCE CREATION 
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sy This work of EMANUEL SWEDENBORG emphasizes ~ 
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work of Cancer Research in its 
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failure, a vain attempt to express 
ffable. The vocal writing is, to say the 
, uncongenial and Schiller’s poem does not 


needed by the music, came into Stine and 
d of incoherent shouts from an exhausted 
and ‘chorus, we heard this formidable 


‘proportions, The credit for this crowning glory 
of a splendid series must be shared by the Phil- 
harmonia_ Orchestra and its new Choir which 
‘was making its debut, And the solo quartet 
ere magnificent, Hans Hotter and Waldemar 
Le _Kmentt deserving special applause for the 


-N the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century, ballad opera so dominated the 
musical activities of the London playhouses 
that the native composer with a bent for 
“the theatre had little or no chance of being 

“heard. Fortunately the species in its true form 
expired about 1750, leaving an audience that 
still enjoyed the variety of pasticcio and the 
pleasure of recognising familiar popular tunes, 
but nevertheless preferred a preponderance of 
new music in operatic entertainments. Some 

- composers liked to provide entirely new music, 
- and among these were T. A, Arne, Dibdin, and 
Hook, But of the many operas these composers 
_ produced unaided, surprisingly few survived for 
more than a season or two, Arne’s ‘ Comus’ and 
“Artaxerxes ’ and Dibdin’s ‘ The Padlock’, ‘ The 

Waterman’, and ‘The Quaker’ nearly exhaust 

the list, and such operas cannot be compared 

_ for long-lived popularity with those in which 
_ some element of pastiche is apparent. 

The freedom with which Shield and Storace 
borrowed from Italian and French operas in 
the last quarter of the century received a good 
‘deal of praise. For one thing such borrowing 

_ was considered educational in that it enabled 
middle-class audiences to enjoy a type of music 
they would otherwise never hear, and for another 
intelligent borrowing was to be admired for its 
own sake, reflecting a wide knowledge and a 
nose for what was dramatically appropriate. 

a Shield and Storace could normally be expected 

to invent some three-quarters of the operas they 

_ “composed and selected’ (to quote from their 
- title-pages), and such works were not then 

-tegarded as Pasticcios. The great age of the 

_ pasticcio proper, in which no one composer 
; predominated, was the seventeen-sixties. No 

- fewer than fifteen composers contributed to 

“Love in a Village’ (1762), some of them 

_ unwittingly. Arne himself organised the music, 

_ adapting tunes by Handel, Paradies, and others, 

_ to Bickerstaffe’s words, and persuading various 
_ friends to write music for such lyrics as he had 
_ mot time to set himself, Equally successful a 

or two eid were ‘ The Maid of the Mill’ 

‘Lionel and Clarissa’, and as their music 

arranged by much younger men, Arnold 

‘Dibdin respectively, they contain a far 
‘proportion of items from the new 

idea Italian opera, These three pastiche 


Te Pe es 


: popular for nearly a century. 


words. 

"The. blazing splendour of their performance 
‘must not blind us to the no less remarkable one 
of the Eighth Symphony which preceded it. 
Because it is ‘only a little one’, this work is apt 
to be scantly regarded in the survey of Beet- 
hoven’s achievement. Klemperer made us see it 
with new eyes as the most perfect of the sym- 
phonies, a work of pure music unalloyed with 
ethical, philosophical, or pictorial ideas. 

“We heard the most pictorial of the series, the 
‘ Pastoral ’, genially played at the B.B.C.’s Wed- 
nesday concert in the Home Service under the 
direction of Jascha Horenstein, whose feelings 
are, it seems, more engaged by the poetry than 
the architecture of music. At least, he did not 
seem to have a firm hold on the structure of 
Walton’s Symphony which he conducted in the 


By ROGER FISKE 


Shield at Covent Garden, Arnold at the Little 
Theatre in the Haymarket, and Storace at Drury 
Lane dominated the scene, and their achieve- 
ments have been too long forgotten. Storace, 
unlike the others, was a completely professional 
composer, trained at the San Onofrio conserva- 
toire at Naples, and later taught for a short 
period in Vienna by Mozart. His knowledge of 
the modern continental repertoire was immense, 
and he often ‘selected’ from obscure works 
which had not then been given in this country. 
He came back from Vienna for good in 1787, 
with his sister Nancy, fresh from her creation 
of Susanna in Mozart’s ‘ Figaro’, and the Irish 
tenor Michael Kelly. They brought a large 


--quantity of music with them, picking up addi- 


tional material during a short stay in Paris, 
Indeed this last proved so useful that Kelly, 
undeterred by the Revolution, often slipped back 
to Paris in the summer to return with the latest 
“hit? numbers for Storace to include in his next 
opera. Only thus can one account for the song 
“My rising spirits thronging’, first sung by 
Mrs. Bland in ‘ The Pirates’ on November 20, 
1792; a year before, Schikaneder had been 
singing the same tune to the words ‘Ein 
Madchen oder Weibchen’ in ‘The Magic 
Flute’, There had not been time for Storace 
to draw on the first published vocal score of 
this opera, and had he ever seen the original he 
would surely have both used more than just the 
main tune, and notated it like Mozart in four- 


four, instead of in two-four. However, in an- 


Opera called ‘Les Visitandines’ by Deviennes 
this same tune appears in two-four, and the fact 
that this work was first performed in Paris in 
July 1792 points unmistakably to Kelly as the 
agent through- whom Storace unknowingly 
‘acquired this Mozart melody. (How Deviennes 
got hold of it I must leave to others to discover.) 

Next year Kelly came back from Paris 
with scores of no less than two operas called 
* Lodoiska’, one by Kreutzer and the other by 
Cherubini. Storace drew on both for an English 
opera on this subject, adding new music of his 
own, and it would seem that the Drury Lane 
audience much appreciated such opportunities 
to hear the latest tunes from Paris. 

Over the road, at Covent Garden, Shield had 
no such continental expertise to aid him. 
Instead he relied for his borrowings on a wide 
knowledge of traditional and folk tunes and 
on whatever he happened to hear in his other 
capacity as leader of the violas in the Italian 
Opera House in the Haymarket; he was in fact 
quite capable of composing in these two styles, 

a 
lato * 
ware, 
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previous week, and which sounded scrappier 
than we know it to be. On the other hand, the 
most ‘ poetical? work he has played for us, 
Debussy’s ‘La Mer’, was the most beautifully 
done. Mr. Horenstein also conducted the Pre- 
lude and Liebestod from ‘ Tristan ’, affording an 
interesting contrast with Wolfgang Sawallisch’s 
more restrained handling of the Prelude as a 
prelude in the recording of this year’s Bayreuth 
performance of the drama. Both conductors 
were justified in their different approach by the 
different context of the performance. The Bay- 
reuth recording was chiefly worth hearing for 
the beautiful orchestral performance. The sing- 
ing was mostly no more than honorable, as the 
French say, and Birgit Nilsson is as yet only an 
Isolde in the making. There were gleams here 
and there to indicate that she may well develop 


into a great interpreter of the part. 


DyNELEY HUSSEY 


English Pasticcio Opera 


Storace’s ‘No Song, No Supper’ will be broadcast in the Home Service at 3.30 p.m. on Saturday, November 30 


the English traditional and the Italian operatic, 
and frequently did so. A glance at ‘ The Farmer’ 
(1787) might suggest that Shield was the first 
to draw on Mozart, for one of the songs appears 
to be based on the finale of Mozart’s Flute 
Quartet in A, the similarity extending far beyond 
the main tune. But Shield at his desk among 
the violas had heard Nancy Storace make her 
London debut in Paisiello’s ‘ Gli schiavi’ a few 
months earlier, and was under the impression 
he was borrowing one of her arias. Probably he 
was, for it seems likely that Paisiello did write 
this music, and ‘that Mozart used it in his 
quartet as a joke for a party in Vienna at which 
both Nancy and Paisiello were present. 
Shield’s ‘traditional’ borrowings are often 
hard to trace. Did he get them from the 
numerous song-books of his day, or were they _ 
sometimes remembered from his youth on Tyne- 
side? And where did he find the version of 
‘Auld lang syne’ used in the overture to 
‘ Rosina * (1782) or the gay Russian dance tune 
in ‘Hartford Bridge’ on which Glinka later 
based his ‘ Kamarinskaya ’? “No. Song, No 
Supper’ was written in imitation of Shield’s 
rather naive successes, and, with ‘ The Haunted 
Tower’ (1789) it made Storace’s reputation in 
London. It is his least sophisticated piece, and 
the least ‘Italian’. Those who listen to the 


‘broadcast may be interested in Storace’s sources, 


(The overture is ignored in the numbering.) 
Act 
4. Louisa’s ‘I thought our quarrels ended’ from 
Grétry’s ‘ L’Amitié a l’épreuve’ (revived Paris 
1786); Storace improved harmony and scoring. 
. Margaretta’s ‘With lowly suit’ ; the most 
popular number in the opera, ‘formed, with 
great alteration, on the daily chaunt of a blind 
street beggar ’. 

6. Trio from Storace’s ‘ Gli equivoci’ (Vienna 
1786) with words by Da Ponte based on * The 
Comedy of Errors ’. 

8. Finale; second section also from ‘ Gli equivoci’ 

Act II 

10. Margaretta’ s ‘A miser bid’ 

‘ L’épreuve villageoise ” (1784). 

11; Frederick’ ae Pretty maid’ by ‘ Giordani’. 

12. Duet, ‘ Thus ev’ry hope obtaining’ from the 
slow movement and finale of a string quartet 
by Pleyel, most ingeniously rewritten. 

13. Robin’s ‘Three years a sailor's life I led’ 
from Dr. Harington’s song ‘ A humble apology 
for Prince Bladud’s keeping pigs’. 

Storace did not usually borrow so lavishly. 
But the result was one of the most successful 
short operas of the century, rivalled only by 
Shield’s ‘ Rosina’, It remained popular well into 
Victoria’s reign, 
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or enjoying cong ene DRY (fom oa) Lf 


Mellow, smooth “and golden, CINZANO BIANCo—from Italy—is the 
uniquely delicious White Vermouth whose sweetness is tempered by a 
fascinating aromatic tang. If you like a Dry Vermouth, you will instantly 


recognise the distincti ali ; 
hase istinction and quality YUL 


of CINZANO pDRy, from France. Y 
Probably, like more and more Y y} 
J 
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people, you will find them equally 
delightful. Both crnzANo BIANCO 
and CINZANO DRY are superb as 
Straight drinks; and each adds 
character to a cocktail. Enjoy a new 
pleasure—try Cinzano today, : 


WHAT’S THE DIFFERENCE? 
If anyone tells you that there’s nothing 
to choose between one brand of 
Vermouth and another, your sense of 
taste will tell you otherwise. The making 
of Vermouth, a wine which derives its 
special character from the addition of 
infusions of herbs and spices, is an art 
to which the House of Cinzano has 
devoted 140 years. While cINZzANO 


BIANCO and CINZANO RED are produced 
in Italy, CINZANO DRY is made in France, LLM 
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for French grapes yield the best Dry Y ‘CINZANO BIANCO 
Y) 
Vermouth. Cinzano is the only producer 4 17/6 large-size bottle; - 
aie oe Aotdatae from Italy Y ; ' half-size bottle 9/3 
anc ry ermouth from rance. So to ‘ 
enjoy Vermouth at its finest, just say ] Santee < std Pedal tne 
CINZANO—BIANCO, or DRY or RED, Y) < g Pedy cise bottle 9/6 
Y} CINZANO) RED 
17/6 large-size bottle; - 
half-size bottle 9[3 
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Sole Importers for U.K, and N. Ireland: 
GIORDANO LIMITED, 24-26 Charlotte Street, London, W.1. 
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SHOCK-PROOF 
INVESTMENT ~ 


The recent heavy fallin share values emphasises 
the wisdom of investing money in a good Building | 
Society. For instance, £500 invested in the ‘‘Planet”’ a Fa 
before these troubles started, is still £500 today—and J 

will be £500 in the future. Never any loss-of Capital A) 
The financial strength of this century-old organ- _ 
ization is beyond all doubt. Ithasbeenunderthesame 
control for over 25 years; is a founder-member of the . aa 
Building Societies Association, and throughout its — 
existence has maintained the highest standards for _ 
safeguarding the interests of its shareholders. a ae 

Allowing for Income Tax at the standard rate, 
each “ Planet” £1 share yields the equivalent of over 
£6.10.0 per cent, per annum. Interest is calculated — =, 
on daily balances ; Capital is immediately redeem- d ze 

_able at par. | = at The 

Limited investment (£5,000 maximum) can now 
be accepted. Postcard or telephone will bring you * 
fulldetails, Raabe 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
MG (Est. 1848) Pies 


Planet House, Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2 
(Telephone : Monarch 8985) 


should be on 
your conscience - 


4 
This is an actual photograph of a little girl of 2 years — 
9 months—as the N.s.P.c.c. inspector found her. She a 
had been left alone for hours every day ina locked and 
empty room, She was thin, undernourished, and 6 lbs. Ratios 


under normal weight. Worst of all, she was frightened. Pa * of; 


Now, thanks to the N.s.P.c.c., she is happy, well-fed and _ = 
-well cared for MEST, Sat, ar 


This particular little girl is only one of thousands of “ ; ¢ ae 
children who need your help. Seid a donation now, © 
eS ee ! . era: = Po 

~ however small, to’ pase 3 aD pt a week 
~ % } ze wae wy +o a 3 


ROOM 65. 2 a rae 
VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, WC2 
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_ SIMPLE SOUPS 
ER sometimes how many people take the 
le to make simple vegetable soups, or, if 
eat soup at all, whether they realise how 
ily a delicious soup can be made: no stock, 
‘bouillon cubes, nothing but vegetables and 
iter, or perhaps a little milk. Sa 
‘otato is always a good basis for many of 
sé soups: potato with onion; potato with 
3; potato, onion, and tomato—that is the 
_ well-known Potage Solférino we are always 
coming across in hotels; potato and celery; 
* potato and watercress; and potato and runner 
_ beans. We might be just in time to catch the 
last of them. This soup comes from the South 
_ of France, and you simply cook chopped runner 
ans with a few potatoes and a clove of garlic, 
i when they are done, take out the garlic, 
_ mash the rest roughly together with a fork, and 
- serve sprinkled with cheése. It may sound rough 
and ready, but it is good. The watercress soup 
is made by cooking the leafy part of a bunch 
__ of watercress with two or three largish potatoes, 
sieving it when done, and just boiling up with 
a little milk. 
_ These soups are all mashed or sieved, and 
_ there is one more mixture that is worth trying. 
_ That is one or two each of the following vege- 
tables: carrot, onion, leek, tomato, and half a 
small turnip. Add a clove and a little pepper and 
salt and cook in water only. When sieved thicken 
with cream and egg-yolk if you like, but it is 
- not essential. 
About the actual making of the soups, it is 
_ always better if the vegetables, whatever they are, 
are first stewed gently for a few minutes in just 
a little butter, only enough to let them absorb 
it. It will help to bring out their flavour and 
it will give the soup that delicious extra taste 
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Theme and Variations—II. 


Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
value 30s,, 21s., and 12s, 6d. respectively 


+ . : -. ' 
uggestions for the 
that only butter can give. You must use your 
own judgement about how many vegetables and 
how much water or milk to use—it depends on 
how much soup you want—and when the vege- 
tables are soft enough to rub through the sieve 
the soup is ready to eat. 

_ All these soups can have grated cheese handed 
with them, but the other day I made a small dis- 
covery on my own. Instead of grating cheese I 
used one of those very creamy cheese spreads 
you can buy, and as an experiment all I did 
was to put some of it in the soup just as it was 
and stir until it melted. It not only gave the 
soup a delicate cheesy flavour, but * made it 
deliciously creamy as well. 

AMBROSE HEATH 


SPAGHETTI AND BACON 

Apart from its uses for grilling, frying, or boil- 
ing, bacon can be the foundation for all sorts 
of lunch or supper dishes—like this rather un- 
usual spaghetti dish, To make it, put the 
spaghetti as usual in boiling salted water for 
fifteen minutes or so, and, while it is cooking, 
sweat in a heavy, covered saucepan an onion, 
several rashers of bacon cut into strips, a few 
peeled tomatoes, some celery, mushrooms, strips 
of red or green peppers—in fact, anything you 
have at hand. When the spaghetti is cooked, 
stir a pat of butter into it, then mix in your 
concoction from the other saucepan, and serve 
with grated cheese. This dish is extremely good 
to eat cold as well as hot, 

JOAN YORKE 


A CHESTNUT SWEET 


The other evening, I tried out a common Con- 
tinental sweet made with chestnuts, You need 


By Zander 


Closing date: first post on Thursday, November 28. Entries shquld be on the printed diagram and 

envelopes containing them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LIsTENER, Broadcasting House, 

London, W.1, marked ‘ Crossword’ in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the cross- 
words the Editor’s decision is final 
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Four theme-words, A,B, C, and D, have something in 
common. Each of these words has a pair of variations, 
each pair having a certain relationship to its own theme- 
word, The relationship is somewhat different in all four 
cases, E.g., if theme-word A were salt, its variations might 
be tar and bluejacket; and if theme-word B were must-ard, 
its variations might be may-hem and might-y. An accent 
in one of the variations should be ignored. 


CLUES—ACROSS 


1, Theme-word B (5). Variations: 5A (8) and 10 (4) 

11, What’s this miracle-worker returning to get? Ah, a 
strainer (6) H 

13. Cunning, uncanny blacksmith needs the old torture (7) 

14, Start back—mid-Term’s over—what a fuss! (6) 

15. Gipsy woman known as X (3) ; 

bk sce, re 8 of tinned lobster for the whole family! (4) 

18. A Turco-Siberian must make this ox do (3) 

19. A frame for a turban cloth (4) 

20. Bleak prospect for the hothead? (6, hyphen) 

24, Sun, sun, sun! It may cause a disturbance (6) 

26, Cairn overturned—old stole discovered (3) 

27%. ‘The Mountain Princess ’—that takes you back to the 


old days! (3) 
28. ooo has nearly everyone flat (5) 
29. Tangle in the forest (3) 2 
30. Unaccompanied, unaccompanied—that’s dry! (3) 
. Theme-word D (6). Variations: 7 (6) and 37D (4) 
33. Lewd troll, given to backsliding (6) 
35. 3g yulgarly to me, and you'll see an old blockhead! 


$7. Here’s an old stamp—only a penny to you (3) 
a, PR who can be heard with the return of the sloth 


41. A guinea is too obsolete (3) 

42. Those who have will bow and scrape—yet those who 
have can’t (6, two words) | 

| ag er charges for excursions (7) 
Its attached to the tip of the filament by way of neat 


6 
45. Un Pleesind a half-day off in villages (8) 


Housewife 


1 lb. Of them for four people. 


First, peel the 
chestnuts—and you. will find you can do this 
easily if you score them with a knife on the 
round side, and then put them in the oven for 


15 minutes. Simmer the peeled chestnuts for 
an hour, until they are soft, then mash them up 
with 4 lb. of caster sugar; put them through a 
large-holed sieve or a food mill with a large- 
holed grid, and allow the pieces to fall into 
the bowl in the shape of a cone, Whip up a 
little cream and put it on the top, and you have 
a cheap, delicious and rich party sweet. My own 
variation of it is to insert a few tinned mandarin 
orange slices into the cone. 
JOAN YORKE 


Notes on Contributors 


WING-COMMANDER F. LATHAM (page 822): in 
charge of the research into the medical prob- 
lems of high-speed and high-altitude flying 
at the Institute of Aviation Medicine, Farn- 
borough . 

A. C. L. Day (page 824): Reader in Economics, 
London University; author of Outline of 
Monetary Economics and The Future of 
Sterling 


RONALD Goop (page 829): Professor of Botany, 
Hull University; author of Features of Evolu- 
tion in the Flowering Plants, The Geography 
of the Flowering Plants, etc. 

ROBERT KEE (page 831): literary editor of The 
Spectator 

KATHLEEN RAINE (page 832): poet, essayist and 
critic; author of Collected Poems, The Year 
One, The Pythoness, etc. 

J. W. N. Watkins (page 837): Lecturer in 
Political Science, London School of Economics 


DOWN 


The present-day gang should be somewhat restricted 
by hidings (5S) 

. Theme-word C (9), Variations: 12 (12) and 34 (5) 

. It’s a bad habit to strain jam (4) 

Winter temperature lines are distorted by seismic halo 


(11) 


Pee fe 


5. This lama is the head adult in Salvador (5) 

6. Explosively violent star taken up the river (4) 

8. Celestial Mass has reduced congregation, with first 

couple barred from kissing! (12) 

9. At the wicket one must take a number of bumps (4) 
15. Theme-word A (11). Variations: 46 (5) and 25 (6) 
16. ig he what you need, No horrific spy can supply it 

6 
21. Lively Scottish love song (5) 
22. A hundredth of a dinar for a bit of cloth; thanks, it’s 


cotton and worsted (9) 
23. Half a gallon only—more would upset me (4) 
24. Island where the polygot is allowed no rope (4) 
81. The ambassador let loose an unrestrained hic! (6) 
36. European town being cut off (5) * 
88. It may have incredible elements—that’s the essence of 
a good clue (4) 
$9. The spindle keeps soft (4) 
40. It shakes underfoot as the old asses switch off the gas (4) 


Solution of No. 1,432 


NOTE 
Horizontal lights and clue numbers are entered in the 
diagram in a ploughwise manner, beginning at the top 
right-hand corner of the diagram. 


Prizewinners: 1st prize: G. C, Veysey (London, 
W.5); 2nd prize: A. B. Langrish (Sheffield, 11)5 
3rd prize: W. H. Weightman (London, W.14) 
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Study at Hong 
for a DEGREE| 


No matter what your position or prospects 

a University Degree is a good thing to have, 

é You can obtain a London University Degree 
“ without going “into residence” or attending 
tal lectures, It is necessary only to pass three 
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London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern 
LONDON UNIVERSITY DEG 
_B.A,, B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., & 

_ Teachers’ Di 


ADVERTISING THAT APPEARS IN THE POPULAR MEDIA HAS BEEN 
described as written in Arabian Nights language. Long-playing records 


tay qxentinations (in some cases two). you {a | (with many superlatives thrown in free) are offered for as little 
Fy : . Apne of in : 
| Bee eens tices tn your, |store 14/11 per record, and the public is asked to believe that these 


tt hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Halk 
ae (founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over” 
ae SC - 100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal~ 
oa _ Courses have enabled thousands of men and | 
} “women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise. 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 
from C, D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, ~ 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


records are fully the equivalent, both as to performance and as to their 
standards of manufacture, of records costing 40/- each, ust imagine 
—the Brandenburg Concerti Nos. 4 and 5 (on one record) for 14/11 
only; and we here at CLASSICS CLUB believing (and not-hesitating to 
state in print) that our recording of these two Brandenburgs is better 
than any other. — af Fe ae 
We at CLASSICS CLUB have made even stronger 


claims than this. We claim, always fearful lest 
we be accused of modesty, that as well as great 


| 56 Burlington House, C ambridge 
SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
ae oc uemim for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 

. I have been buying records 

eee ee Mn & PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS Im 


months ago, with_consider- 
able scepticism, I tried a 
CLASSICS. CLUB record. I was 
delighted with it. I have had 


\ 
recordings at 14/11 each, we also issue to our ae 
members unique recordings—that is, recordings not \ . 
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Writing 
x ; Short story writing is the ideal hobbyg® a 
All types of story are in demand, and editors 


anywhere else obtainable in Britain, even at 40/- 
| orp as best we know, 80/-. 


A Metropolitan College ‘modern Postal Course | :] 
is the most efficient, the most economical and 
the, most convenient .means of preparation for | 


But not all our time is spent counting shillings. 
There are other things too. For example, Leopold 


Shee, are constantly on the look-out for fresh _Mozart’s Trumpet Concerto is, we think, although / several since and am con- | General Certificate of Education and Prelim. — 
talent. © : " “obtainable Fa 1 riGiuitiel 4 Piz vinced that for consistently exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., ete.,-ex- — 
Learn the essential technique by post: obtainable nowhere else, infinitely more charming high quality and value for | ternal London University Degrees: for Civil 


than Haydn’s Trumpet Concerto, delightful as 
Haydn’s is. CLASSICS CLUB put them both on to 
one record; charge for it our standard price of 
14/11 only; delight our membership; preen our- 
| selves at another “ First and Only.” Who plays it? 
|, Roger Delmotte, first trumpet of the Paris Orchestre 
de l’Opéra (Serge Baudo conducting). 

‘True, most of our records are the war-horses of 
the standard classical repertoire—Franck’s Sym- 
| phony in D Minor, Dvorak’s 3rd and Tchaikoy- 


In a fascinating course you are shown how - 
to get plots, how to construct, how to pre- 
pare MSS. and HOW TO SELL THEM for. 
the best prices. hi 


Send now for this 


INTERESTING BOOKLET 


\ and ‘Stories that Sell Today” | io 


at 


money they are unsurpassed. 


| Service, Local Government and commercial 4 
SISTER MARY D’AMIEN, 


_ exams.; for Lai wk Oa ue gas Bas fe 
p eae ; ‘| countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and erso mY 
\ cracle SOUTHAMPTON. | Management; for 1.$.M.A., Inst, of Export, etc: 
CLASSIOS*@LUB records beat | exams. Many intensely practical (non-exam.). 
all other records for musical courses in business subjects. e _ 3: 
-beauty, faulfless quality and More than 90,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES — 
perfect reproduction, _ Guarantee of Coaching gree Successful. — 
rt : Text-book lending library. Moderate fees; — 
Py 1, HOLT ees a PONCS: payable by instalments, - : Si F 
CLASSICS “CLUB is a truly | " Write today for prospectus, sent FREE on 
reliable club. You offer ex- request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
pertly prepared records of { which ‘interested to the Secretary (Di/1). 
finest music for an amazing- . . z 
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sky’s 4th, Bizet’s Symphony in C; Beethoven’s ( ly low price, and promptly METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS ‘ 


_Emperor Concerto, Mozart’s Linz, Haydn’s ) ‘¢livered. ©) ALE Tele: 
or call 30° Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 


Write now to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
LJ/18A), Palace Gate, London, W.8— 
enclosing a 3d, stamp—for “Stories that 
Sell Today” (a special bulletin) and * How 
to Succeed as < Writer" (an informative 
Prospectus), There is no obligation. © 
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& “hoven’s Archduke Trio, for example) ‘all costing ) and reprodiéction. They. un- VAS 4) 4 ha 
; our members 14/11 each, all complete to the last ( doubtedly surpass the record- , Cae 
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ings of even so-called well- 
known orchestras and com- 
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note, all performed by great Continental, British 
and American orchestras and performers, conducted 
by top-flight conductors. ee ce ahs 
But what of Perotinus, Corelli, Scarlatti? War- 
horses? Hardly. And the choral works of Tallis 
and Gibbons, performed by the celebrated American 
Dessoff Choirs? War-horses? Hardly. Or Handel’s 
Italian Cantatas, played by the Orchestra of the tunity that Jovers of classical 
Netherlands Handel Society, and sung by Dora | music will ever have to build 
van Doorn, Leo Larsen and David Hollestelle? ( Crcoctingt aieeaenitt ne 
War-horses? Hardly, hardly, hardly. — Dee aaa at 
_ Indeed, cCLAssIcs cLuB 1958 _ pro- : é. 
gramme is designed to serve not only the * = - ot : 
public taste, but also the needs (and | THIS Is A COUPON—AN UNUSUAL soRT. But 
~longings) of the Collector. Rare record- l SO are CLASSICS CLUB prices in this day and 


" 5 age when everything costs} more. Please 
ings, faultlessly performed, and equally | go address it to me es I will find 


is far and away the easiest of all 
shorthands to learn, to write and to — 
tread; the reason is that it uses the — 
ordinary letters of the alphabet. 
Speedhand enableseevery word in 
the language to be condensed and 
instantly read back, the Speedhand — 
form indicating the sound of the 
English word. Here is a fast, efficient 
phonetic shorthand which you are 
guaranteed to be able to learn in 20 
hours (the “short course” in only — 
9 hours) without “cotrespondence _ 
lessons. For ‘full particulars of the — 
new edition of the Speedhand Manual, 

and free trial lesson, please write to 
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_ Offered at fractional prices, will delight | it extremely helpful if you do, and it will . : AND 
ik ~ our Collector members, And our thrilling ensure my being able to give it my Personal THE SCHOOL OF SPEEDHAND ; 
. by Margaret Medley 1958 programme, with all the popular | attention. All you have go-do is to accom- 


works of the classical repertoire, will | Pany it with a slip of paper bearing your 


(Dept. 1.36) Hills Road, Cambridge — 


; ‘ eae name and address in block capitals, and 
Ri bring recorded’ music into tens of thou- your remittance in the sum of 14/11 for - ; ‘rs ; 
; h Each month THE #-| sands of British homes which heretofore | each and any of the records I have men- ; , rn ee pet) | 
Ow WRITER publishesnew ff |~ have hardly been able to afford them.  ‘! tioned in this advertisement and which : ENGLISH eee 
$ : cere once CLASSICS CLUB charge no entrance fee. | YOU May wish to have peg Mee ton ane Net Ie rs a 
to oie Rati \o ena Our members make us no pledge or ek 


promise. Our records are guaranteed. 


' When members of the public write to 
me I feel flattered; and by return of post 
send them quite a lot to read and think 
about. If, instead, they decide to hazard 
all of 14/11 (or 29/10) by sending me a 


= - you to increase your 

write : income by writing. 
: Benefit, then, from the. 

knowledge and experi- 

and ence of experts in x 

E every field of saleable~ 

c writing. Increase your # 

sel] income by learning 

how to write effectively 

+..for magazines and 

newspapers, for book 


; j publishers, for radio 
: ‘ and TV. : 


7 f ne Sendnow for free 
free folder, “What's 
/ + WEE: for You!” 
eS THE WRITER, 124, New 
sa Bond Street, London, W.1. 
. § Write after reading 

The Writer—and Sell? 
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“Cox Orange Pippin” | 
Schubert’s of y : ioe 8 ; 
No. 1 in B Flat 
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Major. It will i, 


| be interesting for: 
me to compare 
| your choice with: 

mine. Incidental- 
| ly, if you join us, 
you will be hear-: 
from me. 


cheque or postal order—payable to 
| CLASSICS CLUB—for their first record (or 
| records) on approval, they always receive 
them with the Club’s unconditional 
| guarantee, this too by return of post. 


The Club’s unconditional guarantee 
makes interesting reading. Summarised, 
it says that if you are not wholly delighted 

your money is refunded in full. cLassics 
CLuB’s refunds to those who request them 
are less than one eighth of one per cent 
—yes, not one person in 800 would 
tather have his money than our records. 


We are very proud about that. : 


_ Direct from the grower. Individually — 
wrapped. Packed in British Standard | 
half bushel wooden box sf. 

~ (nominal 20 Ibs.) 
 35/-perbox Pa 

Carr. paid home, | Ww 
CHIVERS FARMS Dept. A.2, 
Wood House, Histon, Can 
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